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THE BATTLE OF PLEASANT HILL, LOUISIANA. 


BY S. F. BENSON.* 


It is said that the Battle of Pleasant Hill, April 9th, 1864, 
bears the unique distinction of an engagement from which 
both belligerents fled precipitately, and yet each party claimed 
the victory as soon as it discovered the flight of the other. 

No one ean thoroughly understand this great battle with- 
out considering the fighting of the previous day, the disasters 
of which had determined all this day’s strategy. 

Early in April, 1864, Maj. Gen. E. Kirby Smith, C. S. A., 
who controlled the military operations of the whole trans- 
Mississippi Confederacy, with headquarters at the little city 
of Shreveport, La., found himself threatened from two 
nearly opposite directions. 

General Frederick Steele was approaching from the north 
with an army of some 15,000 men and two long supply trains, 
and at the same time Maj. Gen. N. P. Banks, with a splendid: 
army of about 32,000 well disciplined troops was rapidly ap- 
proaching by way of Red River, having with him a fleet of 
some fifty steamers, twenty-two of which were armored gun- 
boats, mounting in all about 300 guns. Admiral David D. 
Porter of naval fame commanded the fleet. 


*Solon F. Benson was born in Jackson county, Iowa, Nov. 20, 1839. His: 
grandfather, Stutson Benson, then but twelve years of age, carried ammunition 
for the patriot soldiers at the battle of Bennington, Vt., Aug. 16, 1777, where 
the British were defeated and their general, Baum, killed. Young Benson was. 
captured and taken to Quebec, where he would have been tried for treason 
but for the fact that he was in law ‘‘an infant,’’ owing to his tender age. He: 
reached home safely and in later years migrated westward and became a 
pioneer mill owner on the southern shore of Lake Erie. His oldest son, John 
Benson, came to Iowa in 1838, remaining for a time in each of the counties of 
Muscatine, Jackson, Delaware and Hardin. The son, Solon, was educated in 
the common schools and at Lenox College, Hopkinton, Iowa. He served two: 
years in the 32d Iowa Infantry, losing an arm in the Battle of Pleasant Hill. 
During the past sixteen years he has been cashier of the bank of Pierson, Iowa. 
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The object of these expeditions was two-fold—tirst, to 
prevent the western armies from rendering aid to their breth- 
ren struggling with Sherman east of the great river, and 
second, to destroy, if possible, the Western Confederate armies. 

They accomplished the first of these objects, but failed ut- 
terly in the second. 

Everything gave way before the splendid army of Gen- 
eral Banks, and his advance was rapid, successful and very or- 
derly, until about the 5th of April he entered with high spirits 
upon that long overland march from Grand Ecore, near 
Natchitoches, to Shreveport via Spanish Lake, a distance of 
eighty miles, where all the way the land forces were separated 
from the fleet by the deep and impassable barrier of Bayou 
Pierre, which leaves Red River a few miles below Shreveport, 
and only returns to that river a few miles above Grand Eeore. 

General Kirby Smith was of the opinion that Banks should 
be allowed to arrive in the vicinity of Shreveport before 
risking a pitched battle, but his field-marshal, Gen. ‘‘Dick’’ 
Taylor, was very strongly of the opposite opinion that this 
perilous portage offered the best possible chance to destroy the 
Federal army. And Taylor’s insistence verged closely on 
mutiny, insomuch that he even threatened to march his army 
away into Texas if not permitted to fight the enemy at this 
juncture. He was further confirmed in his determination by 
the mistaken belief that all of the 10,000 troops loaned to 
Banks by Sherman were with the fleet, not having other means 
of transportation, while, as a matter of fact, only about 2,500 
of them, the provisional 17th Corps, were detailed as an escort 
for the transports. 

Believing, therefore, that Banks had but little more than 
half his foree now under his immediate control, Taylor brave- 
ly offered battle at the little village of Pleasant Hill on 
April 3d. His offer, however, was refused, because at that 
early date none but the mounted scouts had advanced to that 
point. 

Taylor then withdrew his army some twenty miles farther 
to the vicinity of Mansfield, and selecting a strong position at 
the Moss Plantations three miles below Mansfield, he sat down 
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like a grim watch dog, to wait the coming of the foe. As a 
sort of screen to deceive the enemy, he had left behind him a 
few cavalry regiments to dispute the way. 

Without closing up his detachments, Banks pressed rap- 
idly into the very teeth of the enemy. 

He had now present for duty less than 23,000 fighting 
men, as follows: Two small divisions 13th Army Corps, 
Gen. T. E. G. Ransom, 4,500; First Div. 19th Corps, Gen. 
W. H. Emory, 5,300; detachment 16th Corps, Brig. Gen. A. 
J. Smith, 6,500; five brigades mounted men, Brig. Gen. A. L. 
Lee, 5,000; and of course the usual complement of artillery. 

He had left the 2d Division, 19th Army Corps to garrison 
Alexandria, and had sent the provisional 17th Corps, about 
2,500 strong, to protect the transports along the river. And 
his army had been not a little depleted by sickness and disabil- 
ity. He had with him, however, the ‘‘Corps de Afrique,’’ or 
colored engineer brigade, numbering about 2,150, whose duties 
were to make roads, fortifications and bridges, but who were 
armed and could fight if necessary. 

These detachments, with their two long wagon trains, 
being unnecessarily stretched out, covered the road for more 
than thirty miles, so that when the head of his column struck 
the enemy, it would require nearly two whole days to close up 
on the front. 

About five miles beyond Pleasant Hill, and forty from 
Grand Eeore, on April 7th, the Federal cavalry under Brig. 
Gen. A. L. Lee, fell foul of the first outpost of the enemy, and 
a hot fight ensued in which the southern men had the best of 
it, driving rearward Col. Harai Robinson’s 3d brigade, and 
compelling its two batteries to retire. 

About a quarter of a mile to the rear, however, they were 

reinforced by Col. T. J. Dudley, in command of the 1st bri- 
gade of cavalry, and the enemy was routed, and the forward 
march resumed. 

This little fight is known as the battle of ‘‘Wilson’s 
Farm,’’ and it cost General Lee sixty-two men, eleven of 
whom were killed. The enemy lost about ten or twelve. A 
little beyond this point is a small, sluggish creek or bayou, 
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known as ‘‘The Brushy,’’ where one William Robertson then 
lived, and operated a small steam grinding mill. Here the 
surgeons gathered the wounded, took the family dining table 
for an operating table, and filled the Robertson home with 
the wounded, about fifty in number. 

It was in the midst of this fight, and while Robinson’s 
brigade was being driven rearward, that General Lee sent 
an orderly back to Gen. W. B. Franklin requesting that a bri- 
gade of infantry be sent him. 

This little request, trifling as it may seem, appears to have 
been the beginning of trouble for the whole expedition. 

Major-General Thomas is credited with the wise remark 
that the issue of a great battle may turn upon the loss of a 
linch-pin, and this arrangement seems to have been the pro- 
verbial linch-pin which wrecked the whole Red River Expe- 
dition. 

General Franklin refused the request, saying that if the 
resistance was too great for the mounted force, the cavalry 
should fall back on the infantry, and not detach the infantry 
to be destroyed in detail. But the messenger who carried the 
request was not satisfied with General Franklin’s reply, 
and appealed from Franklin to the General-in-Chief, N. P. 
Banks, who happened to be near, and General Banks impru- 
dently reversed Franklin’s orders, and directed him to send 
forward the desired brigade. 

Franklin delivered the order to Gen. T. E. G. Ransom of 
the 13th Corps, who was in advance, and the 1st Brigade, 4th 
Division, 13th Corps, under command of Colonel (afterwards 
Brey. Brig. Gen.) W. J. Landram, by making a night march, 
was able to report to General Lee at daylight on the morning 
of the 8th. 

One infantry regiment was deployed across the road with 
the cavalry on its flanks, and the forward march continued, the 
enemy resisting and picking off men with their excellent. 
sharp-shooters. 

The mareh was very rapid, and by noon the column 
reached the great Moss Plantations, about three miles south- 
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east of Mansfield. Ascending a little hill at this place, the 
army found itself unexpectedly confronted by a great battle 
line, extending as far as the eye could reach, with batteries, 
banners and guidons, all in position ready for a great battle. 

The southern commander had drawn up his forees in a V 
shape, into the jaws of which the Federal troops had inad- 
vertently marched. 

Instead of retiring to a safe distance and awaiting rein- 
forcements, General Ransom proceeded to arrange his line of 
battle, conforming to the angle of the enemy’s line, a most 
dangerous arrangement, because, owing to this peculiar 
formation, either wing of the Federal army would be subject 
to a rear attack the moment the opposite wing could be 
broken by the enemy; and as the stage road, the only avenue 
of escape, ran nearly parallel with the longer leg of the ‘‘V,”’ 
the right, the situation was extremely critical, and a strong 
central reserve would seem to be of the greatest importance. 
But Ransom had only the 1st Division at the front, about 2,500 
infantry, supported by about 4,000 cavalry, and ‘as the enemy 
extended his lines beyond Ransom’s extreme flanks, Ransom 
placed all his infantry in line, depending on some mounted 
regiments for a reserve. This arrangement, of course, ren- 
dered the position quite hazardous. 

The infantry occupied the apex of the angle, and the cav- 
alry were dismounted and placed on the flanks, Lucas on the 
right and Dudley on the left. 

The enemy’s plan of attack consisted in massing a strong 
force on his extreme right, with intent to turn the Federal 
left (the shorter leg of the angle) which would imperil the 
whole Federal line. 

For this important duty the splendid division of Maj. 
Gen. J. G. Walker, about 5,000 strong, was sent to the Con- 
federate right, and to conceal the movement, General Mou- 
ton’s division, about 2,500 strong, was flung with terrific 
energy against the Federal right center, while the mounted 
men guarded the Confederate flanks. 

After a short delay the enemy began his charge, which 
was for a time nobly resisted. As the thunders of battle rose 
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higher and higher, the sledge-hammer charges of General 
Mouton fell heavier and still heavier upon the Federal right 
center. 

Weakened by continual loss, the regiments at the critical 
point began to waver, and the énemy charged with redoubled 
fury. The men fought now with clubbed guns and with aw- 
ful desperation, while the fate of the day swung doubtful in 
a trembling balance. 

At this critical moment, Colonel Robinson charged in with 
his mounted brigade, and Captain Nettleton, commanding the 
6th Massachusetts Cavalry, calling instantly on three squad- 
rons, about one hundred men, fell like a thunder-bolt upon 
the almost victorious foe, and the fighting now descended to 
a literal butchery. In less than three minutes Captain Net- 
tleton lost half of his men and thirty-six horses, and the N. O. 
Consolidated Crescents, C. 8. A., were hurled back utterly dis- 
couraged with the loss of 64 per cent. of their men, and 
among them, seven color bearers had fallen in quick succes- 
sion. 

The line was temporarily restored, though an immense 
pile of mingled horses and men, marked the scene of strife, 
and the shattered regiments could seareely hope to hold the 
bloody angle. And now General Ransom began the perilous 
task of calling off the regiments, while Mouton charged into 
the breech, capturing the 19th Kentucky bodily, and picking 
up an immense number of scattering men. 

At this juncture General Cameron came upon the ground 
with the 4th Division, 13th Corps, about 1,800 men, and a 
new line was formed about one-fourth of a mile back from 
the first, but the new line was scarcely formed before it 
too gave way, and the day was lost. 

General Banks had sent swift messengers back to Franklin, 
some nine miles in the rear, begging him for Heaven’s sake to 
hurry forward, for the front was hard pressed, and now he 
rushed into the very thickest of the fight, to encourage his 
men; where the bullets flew thickest, there he might be seen, 
wearing his conspicuous Sibley hat, pleading with the men, and 
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even begging them with tears in his eyes to hold their ground 
just a little longer as help was very near. 

But no human power could stay the tide of disaster, and 
the great battle line, once broken, fell slowly back, still fight- 
ing stubbornly, all its fragments converging toward the nar- 
row opening where the road entered the great forest in the 
rear. At that point the cavalry train (157 wagons), and one 
hundred new ambulances, completely blocked the road, no 
precaution having been taken to get them out of the way, 
so confident had the train masters been in the success of the 
army. And all this train was even headed west, toward the 
battle line. 

Of course the train could not be immediately turned with- 
out dire consequences, and an indescribable jam at once en- 
sued. The drivers were all colored men, and the contagion of 
fear spread among them like wild fire, and the most horrible 
confusion followed. Wagons were overturned, mules tangled 
in traces, and the whole train soon overwhelmed by the re- 
treating army from the front. The drivers cut the traces, 
mounted their mules, and abandoned everything, leaving the 
road simply impassable, and the enemy pressing from the 
front made large captures. One hundred and fifty-seven 
wagons, containing the cavalry supplies, one hundred new am- 
bulances, and twenty-two pieces of artillery fell into the ene- 
my’s hands, including the Chicago Mercantile Battery, six 
Rodman guns, Orlando Nim’s magnificent Massachusetts Bat- 
tery, six guns, Klauss’s Indiana Battery, four guns, and some 
small guns belonging with the cavalry. And that splendid 
army of more than 9,000 men, was now scattered in confu- 
sion along the road, and utterly useless for immediate service, 
and worst of all the confidence of victory had now passed to 
the Confederate banners, while the Union soldiers fled rear- 
ward with blanched faces, literally crushed with panic and 
despair, and some of the strongest men even sank to the earth 
utterly helpless. 

General Emory’s men had just halted for the night at 
the old steam mill on the Brushy, after a hard day’s march, 
and they were preparing their evening meal when the long 
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roll sounded and they sprang forward at the utmost speed 
for the front. For over three miles they almost flew along the 
great stage road, and then they began to meet the first fringe 
of the great retreat. 

In order to gather in all these stragglers, Gen. Wm. H. 
Emory detailed one company of the 161st New York on either 
side of the column, to be deployed in open ranks, with their 
guns carried horizontally in front of them, and with orders 
to stop all fugitives. For a little while this plan worked very 
well, but when the column struck the solid mass of the fugi- 
tives, these wings were swept away like cobwebs, one company 
returning to its own regiment and the other taking refuge in 
the 116th New York. 

At this juncture General Banks appeared and directed 
Emory to form his battle line on the first favorable ground. 

Arriving about that time at a little crest of hills overlook- 
ing a small creek near Chapman’s Bayou, twelve and one- 
half miles from Pleasant Hill and four and one-half from 
the Moss Plantations, Emory began deploying his men in line 
of battle. By this time they were breathless and scattered far 
along the road, and it was no short task to close up on the 
front and deploy in line. 

To gain a little time, Emory went forward about one- 
fourth of a mile with the 161st New York, and spread them 
as skirmishers across the road to receive the first shock of the 
approaching foe. 

It is said that a wounded officer begged him not to risk 
this fight, as his entire command numbered scarcely half the 
army that had been destroyed but an hour before. But the 
old war horse thrust his sword into the ground and roared, 
““The Nineteenth Corps have never yet been whipped, and by 
Heaven they will not be tonight.’’ And they were not. 

Perhaps a sublimer spectacle has never been witnessed by 
_mortal eye than this little band of heroes wedging their way 
into that frightful mass of panie stricken humanity. 

To prevent the men from catching the contagion of fear 
before they even saw the enemy, the full brass band of the 
division was posted at the crossing of the road, the colors 
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planted there, and to the cheerful music of the band, the line 
‘quickly extended on either side, an opening being left for the 
fugitives to pass through. 

Before the line was fully established the enemy descended 
upon the scene, swept away the skirmishers, and charged the 
main line. The 165th New York was not yet in line, and it 
was sent flying to the rear, chased by the exultant enemy for 
some three hundred yards where they rallied and driving back 
‘their foes, restored the line. 

Behind this protecting wall of flesh and blood, the re- 
treating fugitives paused with bated breath. 

Marshall M. Clothier, of the 2d Illinois Cavalry, who had 
fled from the front with the panic stricken crowd, says: 
“*These men fired by volleys, and the regular crash of those 
volleys, as they echoed through the pine forest, sounded to 
me the sweetest music I had ever heard.’’ 

General Taylor, on the Confederate side, was determined 
‘to overwhelm this command before reinforcements could ar- 
rive, and he flung his battalions upon it with the utmost force, 
and the fighting here was, by many, considered the severest of 
the day. But it was of short duration, for night soon closed 
the struggle, and the two armies lay down upon their arms, 
like two great watch dogs, ready to fly at each other at the 
first dawning light of another day. 

In the rear, along the stage road, the officers of the 13th 
‘Corps built fires around which they proceeded to gather the 
remnant of their scattered forces. 

There had been no Confederate cavalry in this evening’s 
fight. When they were ordered to remount and follow up 
the retreating Union army, their horses were a mile and a half 
back, and before they could regain them and come to the 
front, the fight was over. 

When the fighting ceased at night, a council of war was 
held, to consider the critical occasion. There was every indi- 
-eation that the contest would be renewed with great fury in 
‘the early morning. Very little dependence could be placed in 
the scattered army that had been beaten at the front, and the 
16th Corps was fourteen miles away, and could not be brought 
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forward till this army might be utterly destroyed. The only 
safe plan, therefore, seemed to be to fall back, by a night’s 
march, upon the 16th Corps—the army of Gen. A. J. Smith 
which after a hard day’s march, had gone into bivouae about 
one and one-fourth miles east of Pleasant Hill, at what was 
known as ‘‘The Old Camp Meeting Ground,’’ where, within 
the old burial ground, some of the boys rested their tired limbs 
between the hillocks of the dead. 

At Chapman’s Bayou, Emory’s tired and supperless men 
rested till midnight, when runners were stealthily sent among 
them to call them silently into line for the night retreat. | 

Twelve miles of marching in the darkness of the night, 
with Franklin’s great train of 700 wagons, and the ruins of a 
defeated army to be gathered in as they marched, was no small 
undertaking, and before the march was accomplished the 
morning light had tinged the eastern sky. 

The enemy appears not to have discovered their absence 
till morning, when after shelling the woods where they had 
been, they sent their cavalry swiftly after. 

Arriving at Pleasant Hill, Emory’s command formed its 
battle line facing the enemy, the Second Brigade, MeMillan’s, 
in the center facing west, the First, Dwight’s, extending on the 
right and rear, and the Third, Benedict’s, extending far away 
to the left. 

Just as the last of the column drew in, the enemy’s cavalry 
made a dash upon the rear, sending a mass of stragglers and 
teamsters flying through the little village, and these overran 
the 153d New York Regiment, and for a moment quite a con- 
fusion ensued. 

General Emory’s division now formed a crescent with.the 
convex side facing west, and Gen. A. J. Smith, coming in from 
the east, arranged his line in another crescent with the con- 
cave side facing southwest, and the horns of the two crescents 
hooking upon each other about the space of a brigade, and the 
two lines about a quarter of a mile apart. Emory’s line was 
strengthened by the 2d Brigade, 3d Division, from Smith’s 
corps, Col. Wm. T. Shaw’s, and this brigade relieved Me- 
Millan, and thus oceupied the center of the front line, Me- 
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Millan retiring into reserve over to the right of Dwight, and 
in the north part of the little town. A few regiments were 
thrown out to the east and north to guard against a surprise 
in that direction, and the army waited the pleasure of the foe. 

It was not the intention of General Banks to risk a pitched 
battle here, but to hold the enemy in check until his great col- 
umn could get well on its way toward Grand Eeore, where he 
hoped to unite all his force, and to rejoin the fleet. He had 
sent couriers to notify Admiral Porter of his new plans, and 
other couriers to apprise General Steele, but these last, after 
swimming Red River, fell promptly into the enemy’s hands, 
and General Steele had to fight his way out as best he could. 

Nearly four thousand mounted men, all the Engineer 
Corps and the remnant of the 13th Corps, some 2,500 efficient ° 
troops, had already gone on to Grand Eeore under instructions, 
to make all possible haste, to burn wagons if they broke down 
en route, and to proceed to fortify their position at Grand 
Ecore with all possible dispatch. 

When Colonel Shaw relieved General McMillan, in the cen- 
ter of the front line of battle, he (Shaw) advanced his line 
somewhat beyond his support on the right, and presently 
Colonel Benedict retired on Shaw’s left, about one-fourth mile 
to the rear, to more open ground beyond the belt of timber. 
These two moves broke the line, and led ultimately to very 
serious results. 

Shaw’s line faced an old abandoned field, dotted over with 
small pines, and the great crescent in the rear covered all the 
open ground on which the little village stood. The battle-field 
extended two miles east and west and over a mile north and 
south. 

The Confederate general, Hamilton P. Bee, was the first 
of the southern commanders to arrive on the new field, having 
with him only two regiments, Buchel’s and Hardeman’s. He 
sent these officers to the right and left to ascertain the extent 
of the Federal line, and they soon returned reporting that the 
line extended but a short distance to the left (the Federal 
right), terminating at a deep ravine, but extending over a 
mile in the opposite direction. He was much astonished at 
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such a display of strength, and gave up his intention of at- 
tacking with his two regiments. 

The contingent from Arkansas and Missouri, 5,000 strong, 
under General Churchill, were not in the previous day’s fight- 
ing, but were now making a forced march from the vicinity of 
Mansfield, and the Confederate general, Taylor, waited until 
two o’clock P. M. for them to arrive, and when they came 
they were so completely exhausted with their long march that 
he gave them two hours’ rest before he would put them into 
action. 

His plan was similar to that of the previous day. 
Churchill’s command was sent far over to the Confederate 
right to turn the Federal left, while the mounted force, under 
Generals Bee, Major, Bagby and Lane, dismounting and turn- 
ing their horses into a nearby pasture, made up the long left 
wing of his line, and General Walker’s fine division of about 
5,000 men filled in the center. Mouton’s division, now under 
Gen. C. J. Polignae, the French Prince (since Mouton had 
been killed on the eighth), was placed in reserve in the rear 
near the Mansfield road. 

Benedict’s line now occupied very low ground along a little 
creek or ditch, with dense wood fringed with thick brush in 
his immediate front, and too near him for safety in case of a 
sudden attack. 

Back of Benedict’s line the rising ground sloped away to 
the east and north to the remoter crescent of Gen. A. J. Smith, 
and on the little swelling knobs of that open ground bristled 
the few batteries which the army could now command, point- 
ing their black noses toward the sullen foe. Well toward the 
front of Smith’s line, and very close to Benedict, was Battery 
L, 1st U. S. Regulars, and at intervals to the rear, the lst Ver- 
mont Battery, and two Indiana batteries, the 3d and 9th. 

One other battery, the 25th New York, four twelve pound 
steel rifled cannons, Capt. Irving D. Southworth in command, 
occupied a little swell of ground close beside the Mansfield 
road, and far out in the very front of the battle, and like a 
faithful sentinel, at intervals threw a shell far over into the 
opposite wood, where the enemy was supposed to be mar- 
shaling his commands. 
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Suddenly, about four o’clock in the afternoon, a puff of 
smoke shot out from the opposite cover far over to the right, 
and a projectile came screaming over gun No. 2, of the 25th 
New York. It was the Valverde, Texas, battery opening the 
battle. The guns of the New York battery replied instantly, 
and the thunders of an artillery duel rose, echoing among the 
pineclad hills. The New York battery was doing most excel- 
lent service, and the Valverde battery was getting badly ham- 
mered, when two more Confederate batteries, farther to the 
left, joined in the fray, and the air was filled with shot and 
shell. Just then a long line of mounted men issued from the 
opposite wood, and swept proudly across the great field. It 
was the Confederate brigade of General Bee, men from west- 
ern Texas, splendidly mounted and thoroughly disciplined. 
As they covered the long interval between the two lines of 
battle, they made a most magnificent display. They seemed 
to believe the Federal line had turned tail and left the field, 
the battery having almost ceased firing, and all being still on 
our side. Shaw’s line was not easily seen, lying close to the 
ground, and screened by the woods in their immediate rear. 
The New York battery fell back a little in the rear of the skir- 
mish line, and the infantry held their fire for closer targets. 
When they had come very near, the infantry poured a terrible 
volley into that splendid cavalry parade, and it went to pieces 
like a house of glass. Not many were unhorsed, but all went 
rearwards in the wildest confusion. 

Once within the shelter of the woods beyond the open field, 
they dismounted and returned immediately as infantry, and 
advancing upon Shaw’s line, they poured volley after volley 
into his ranks. Our men believed they were fresh troops, and 
that the cavalry had been utterly destroyed. But every battle 
is essentially a series of illusions and this was one of them. 

So long as the attack was pressed from the front, Shaw’s 
position was impregnable, but when Major and Lane had 
wedged into the imprudent intervals he had left between his 
line and his support on either flank, his regiments were as- 
saulted from the right flank, rear and front. Major Fyan of 
the 24th Missouri, on Shaw’s right, became alarmed for the 
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safety of his command, and retired to the rear, fighting his 
way back with considerable loss. The 14th Iowa next became 
the target for the enemy’s cruel cross-fire. 

For an hour this went on. The roar of battle drowning 
every other sound, guns heated until it was dangerous to load, 
smoke covering the whole field until neither friend nor foe 
could be seen—and suddenly the whole scene changed. The 
firing partially ceased, and through the smoke of battle the 
men glanced anxiously about uncertain from what quarter the 
next disaster would come. 

Churchill had now gained his vantage ground, as he 
thought, in the rear. And now for the first time, the noise of 
guns began to come from far over in the direction of Smith’s 
great reserve crescent. But Churchill’s guide had missed his 
mark, and landed Churchill directly into the focus of the 
crescent, instead of its rear. On low ground, within the left 
horn of Smith’s crescent, lay the brigade of Colonel Benedict 
of the 19th Corps, and his skirmishers were nestled under 
eover of the deep ditch in his immediate front. Down upon 
these the Missouri troops descended with a running charge, 
catching them in the ditch, and mingling friend and foe in 
one common affray, and thus preventing the main line from 
firing lest they should kill their friends on the skirmish line. 

Clubbing their guns they retired, fighting stubbornly, up 
the slope to the right and rear, toward the very center of the 
great crescent, dotting the bare hills with the dead and 
wounded as they went, and chased hotly by the exultant foe. 
They were driven through the 9th Indiana Battery, and 
through the 178th New York Regiment in Smith’s crescent, 
and the havoe of battle now shifted into the little town itself, 
more than a mile from Shaw’s front, while the southern men, 
taking possession of some of the buildings, opened fire upon 
the rear of MeMillan’s brigade, lying in reserve in the west 
suburb of town, and in Dwight’s rear. 

The great army of General Banks was now cut in twain; 
confusion reigned in its center, the guns of Battery L, except 
one out of six, were in the enemy’s hands, and the whole left 
wing of the Federal army was in the greatest peril. 
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Banks now sent an officer to notify the women and chil- 
dren to flee for their lives, and hastily gathering their little 
ones, they ran out into the great forest, and only returned 
when darkness had closed the carnage around their homes. 

General A. J. Smith, seeing the danger to the west wing 
of the army, sent an orderly to recall Shaw from his perilous 
position, but Shaw was just then very busy with the trouble- 
some enemy in his immediate front, and being all ignorant of 
the disaster in his rear, and even of the foe sandwiched in 
between him and his nearby support, replied that he was too 
busy to go just then, but as soon as he could lick the Johnnies 
in his front a little more he would pull out. Presently he 
rode down along the rear of his line with intent to deliver the 
order for retreat, and came very near getting captured, and 
then he discovered the dismounted cavalry in his rear, and 
being unable to reach the left of even his own brigade, he left 
Colonel Seott, 32d Iowa, to extricate himself as best he 
could, and delivered his order to the other regiments. 

At this juncture, Gen. Richard Arnold, Chief of Artillery, 
ordered the 25th New York Battery, in Shaw’s front, to lim- 
ber to the rear, and in doing so they, too, ran into the enemy 
in Shaw’s rear, and reversing their guns, fired a volley rear- 
ward, and escaped through the opening thus made. Captain 
Irving, however, found four horses dead on gun No. 1, and 
had to spike and abandon that gun, though he afterwards 
pulled it off with the limber from the ammunition wagon, 
while the Johnnies captured his ammunition wagon, and he 
only recovered it at the Cane River fight, some days later. 

The 24th Missouri, of Shaw’s brigade, had already gone 
back, and Shaw got the 14th Iowa off in fairly good order, but 
the 27th Iowa had to run the gauntlet in wild confusion, and 
lost heavily in its escape, while the 32d Iowa remained out in 
the midst of the field without orders, and beyond the reach of 
Federal help. 

The southern leaders now felt exceedingly jubilant, and 
they rushed past the 32d Iowa in quest of bigger game beyond, 
though some of their officers riding down in the belt of timber 
in the rear of that regiment, encountered several of the boys 
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in blue, whom they mistook for southern soldiers, and to whom 
they called, ‘‘Boys, go right to the front. Our men are driving 
the enemy on the right, and our victory will soon be complete.’ 

General Dwight, seeing that the army on his left had ap- 
parently gone to everlasting smash, now threw two of his 
regiments, the 114th and 153d New York, across the road to 
his left, and Shaw’s line being withdrawn, the dismounted 
cavalry of General Bee now charged in on Dwight’s line, and 
in this charge they recovered their gallant Colonel Buchel, 
who had fallen shortly before and was, for a little time, a 
prisoner in the ranks of the 14th Iowa. He was mortally 
wounded, and died two days later in General Bee’s camp. 

It was now the climax of Confederate success. The whole 
battle had changed. Southern soldiers now stood where 
Shaw’s line had been, and a great southern army filled the 
whole center of the field. But they had gone a little too far, 
and the tip of the crescent’s left horn charged their right 
flank, and MeMillan charged their left, and the whole line of 
Smith’s great crescent, rising up from the ground like an ap- 
parition, delivered their fire, and with a great, prolonged 
cheer, charged straight at the southern line. 

It was a splendid sight to look upon, this long line of blue 
upon the higher ground, undulating over hill and dale, with 
officers galloping at the head of the several commands, and 
with loud, long cheers, bearing down upon the enemy. To the 
southern men it was an appalling sight. They gazed upon it 
for just one moment, and flesh and blood eould stand no 
longer, and turning tail, they ran hastily back to the protecting 
ditch. 

Here they made a desperate stand, even driving back their 
assailants, on the left, but Smith’s men, now joined by Bene- 
dict’s men, paused not for an instant, but with grand old Joe 
Mower at their head went straight at them across the ditch, 
catching many of them by the shoulders and remanding them 
as prisoners, to the rear. 

The same sort of panic now reigned in ae southern ranks 
as that which had the day before destroyed the Yankee army 
at,Mansfield. Backward they surged, trampling down their 
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comrades as they went, and rolling like a sea of brown along 
the roads west and southwest. And Walker’s division, which 
was a little late, as usual with that general, came in just at 
the right time to be caught in the same disaster, his right, 
Seurry’s brigade, being swept away in the tide of retreat, 
while his left, more or less broken into fragments, had paused 
to contend with the 32d Iowa, for General Walker himself had 
been carried wounded from the field. At this critical moment, 
Colonel Terrell, of the 34th Texas Cavalry, appeared on the 
extreme Confederate right, having been called, at the last 
moment from the far left to serve as flankers on the Confed- 
erate right. He had brushed up against Scurry’s men, and 
exchanged shots with them, as he came, and his guide had 
made the same mistake as Churchill’s had, and delivered him 
into the very heart of the disaster at the worst possible crisis. 
Terrell was a brave officer and a good fighter, and halting his 
command in the woods far south of the old college, he ad- 
vanced into the open as infantry, where his little command 
was instantly swallowed up in the grand charge, and when his 
men, in much confusion, sought their mounts, they found them 
missing, and the Colonel believed the Arkansas troops had 
taken them to accelerate their flight, but they were, really, safe 
in the hands of the Indiana boys led by our Colonel Lueas. 
It is said that Colonel Terrell got lost in the woods and as the 
regiment went far back toward Mansfield that night, he was 
not able to join his regiment until late the next day. 

Out in the far front, alone and without orders, Col. John 
Seott with the 32d Iowa, still held their ground, firing some- 
times into the thick smoke in their front, and sometimes to the 
right, from whence a galling cross-fire came incessantly. The 
Colonel was greatly disturbed, and knowing that escape by the 
right flank was impossible, he called to his command, ‘‘ Follow 

e,’’? and ran rapidly to the left and rear, directly toward the 
great mass of southern soldiers that General Smith was rolling 
westward past his left. In the confusion and noise, only about 
half the regiment heard the command, and companies B, D, F, 
G and H were left scattered in fragments along the line. 
Colonel Seott and his little band were just in time to shoot 
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like a rocket between the Confederate mass and their pur- 
suers, and Smith’s men, mistaking them for a rebel charge, 
dropped on their knees to receive them with a volley. Colonel 
Eberhart (then Major), noting this peril, sprang upon a log 
and eried out, ‘‘ Thirty-second Iowa: Don’t fire for Heaven’s 
sake.’’ The color-bearer waved his flag, and the boys ran in 
by the colors, with the utmost speed, making their grandest 
leaps as they passed through the line. 

The fragments of the 32d Iowa which were still seattered 
along the old firing line, continued to fight in squads, resisting 
as they could, the southern men of General Walker’s division, 
who were also in more or less disorder, each side capturing 
prisoners, some of whom were led rearwards, some taken off 
north along the belt of woods, and others presently released 
by the sudden return of their comrades. And thus, with 
countless vicissitudes these fragments went piece-meal to the 
rear, and after darkness had silenced the tumult, they re- 
joined their command. 

The dismounted cavalry on the Confederate left had made 
but sorry progress, and finally General Taylor ordered Polig- 
nae’s reserves into the fight, and as they charged in where 
Shaw’s line had been, they struck Lane’s men, now uncovered 
by Shaw’s withdrawal, and poured a few red hot volleys into 
those unfortunate men. And now, as darkness settled down 
over the great battle-field, General Taylor called off his left, 
and they followed the demoralized right, as it fled backward 
along the great stage road, toward Shreveport, from whence 
they had come. 

They had been driven from the field on their right, and had 
now retired on their left, while 800 of their men were prisoners 
in the Federal camp, and their medical director estimated their 
loss in killed and wounded at 1,500 men. Notwithstanding 
their arduous morning’s march, these tired southern soldiers 
fled all the way back to Mansfield, sort a few who bivouacked 
at the little Brushy. 

The great battle was now over, and a council of war was 
held at Banks’ headquarters, in the Childers Mansion, at the 
east margin of the little town, at which conference it was de- 
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cided to continue the retreat to Grand Ecore, and so at the 
hour of midnight, the Union army began their march eastward, 
leaving, in their haste, four hundred of the most badly 
wounded, some in the several improvised hospitals, and others 
scattered over the great field uncared for. Thus all night, 
both armies fled backward from the red field of battle, while 
the wounded on both sides remained looking with amazement 
upon this double flight. The Union loss was estimated at 1,000 
men in all, four hundred of whom were left to languish in and 
around that little hamlet, while the dead lay scattered over the 
field unburied. Five surgeons and a very few attendants re- 
mained to care for the wounded, and the public buildings, the 
great Childers Mansion, and some other buildings were trans- 
formed into temporary hospitals, and filled to overflowing 
with the wounded. A camp near a country house two miles 
east of town received ‘‘the overflow.”’ 

The night after the battle, the 32d Iowa spent the whole 
night on the field, being selected for rear guard. The regiment 
had a few prisoners, and the boys generously divided their 
blankets with the prisoners, but in the excitement of the hour, 
forgot to set a guard over them. But the southern men, be- 
lieving themselves well guarded, slept soundly, and were on 
hand the next morning for breakfast. 

Night on a great battle-field is a wonderful thing. It was 
my good or bad fortune to remain long after dark on the field 
of carnage. As soon as darkness settled over the field, thou- 
sands of little fires sprang up where the firing had been thick- 
est. Fires that only became visible as the darkness deepened, 
kindled most likely by burning cartridges, and the curling, 
wriggling smoke of these fires, mingling with the great volume 
of battle smoke, rendered the whole scene extremely grand, 
and as no one knew where the enemy might be, these luminous 
districts were easily mistaken for great camps, either of friend 
or foe, while in fact they were but vestal fires keeping their 
silent vigils over the wounded and the dead. The excitement 

of a great conflict, and the suspense of issues unknown served 
* to magnify the spectral wonders of the night. ' 
Though severely wounded, I walked along the firing line, 
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in the dim, uncertain flicker of the distant lights, hearing oc- 
casionally a groan from some wounded comrade, or stumbling 
over the prostrate form of another, while one by one strag- 
glers and wounded joined my company, till some six or seven 
of us together sought a way out of the forest to some place of 
rest and help. 

At the crossing of the little creek that ran through our 
line, we met a little band of men rapidly approaching us car- 
rying their arms at a right shoulder shift. Suddenly they 
halted and challenged us, ‘‘Halt! who comes there.’’ No- 
body knew to which army they belonged. They might be a 
night guard going to their post, about a dozen in number. 
And on our side, for a moment not a soul dared answer their 
challenge lest we should draw their fire, and they were but a 
few paces from us. Then I replied, ‘‘We are only wounded 
men. Who are you?’’ And the answer came instantly, ‘‘Com- 
pany H, 32d Iowa, Captain Benson.’’ One of our fragments, 
still wandering in the woods. 

All night the surgeons labored with the wounded, and when 
the bright Sabbath sun rose on the morning of the 10th, the 
army had disappeared, and that little town of less than one 
hundred souls found itself oppressed with seven times its 
number of wounded men belonging to both armies. And in 
their haste the army had taken away everything needed for the 
comfort of the men. There were neither provisions nor med- 
ical supplies, 

At the southwest suburb of the little town stood a beautiful 
park of grand, spreading oaks, and a little farther south was 
the campus of the unfinished brick college, consisting as yet of 
nothing but the two great wings, two stories high, with an open 
space between, in which, some day, was to be erected the more 
important central edifice, but which in fact was never built. 

These two wings were about 40 by 80 feet in size, with 
rough floors laid both above and below, and after three or four 
days’ delay, were utilized as a hospital for the Federal 
wounded, except those in the country camp, and the Childers 
Mansion was then given up to the Confederate wounded, in 
accordance with the desire of its proprietress, Mrs. Maria 
Childers. 
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Four days after the battle, they sent us two big army 
wagons loaded with medical supplies, in charge of Dr. Sanger, 
medical director of the 19th Army Corps. Among these sup- 
plies were a great number of empty ticks for cots, and these 
being filled with raw cotton, made the men much more com- 
fortable than the hard floors had been. The great floors were 
covered with these cots, and a shed being built for the Irish 
cook, a degree of order prevailed, though the few attendants 
were greatly overworked and the conveniences were very 
inadequate. But the rations were simple and easily prepared, 
consisting mostly of corn meal and coffee. 

At Mansfield the several churches, and some other build- 
ings were transformed into hospitals, and the Baptist church 
was burned by the upsetting of a tallow candle which fired the 
raw cotton used for bedding, the struggles of a soldier under- 
going an operation being the immediate cause of the conflagra- 
tion. The fire spread so rapidly that the men were gotten out 
with difficulty, and the building was a total loss. 

Only a few southern men remained in that part of the 
country, those not in the Confederate army having fled to 
Texas with their colored ‘‘chattels,’’ and being known as 
‘‘refugees.’? But the kind-hearted southern ladies, who re- 
mained at home with their little ones, were frequent visitors 
at the hospitals, and generously supplemented the bill of fare 
with such delicacies as their slender larders afforded, for they, 
too, had been plundered by both armies, and were almost con- 
strained to part with the widow’s last mite. 

To the wounded soldiers, enduring both captivity and pain, 
the coming among them of these gentle messengers of sym- 
pathy and mercy, was especially beneficent ; and all the more 
so when it is remembered that all of them were true southern 
people, and in full sympathy with the southern cause, while 
we were in their eyes, their ‘‘ Yankee invaders.’’ 

They piously refused all remuneration for the help they 
rendered, desiring that no mercenary motive should taint 
their notable charity. A dying officer, in our hospital, ten- 
dered his gold watch to Mrs. William Hampton, as remunera- 
tion for her constant kindness, but the lady promptly declined 
his generous offer. 
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Among these noble ladies, were Mrs. Stephen Chapman 
and her daughter, Miss Sallie, Mrs. William Hampton and 
her two daughters, Misses Mary and Sarah, and last but not 
least of all, Mrs. Bullen, who will be remembered by many 
old soldiers because her visits were abruptly terminated by a 
fall from the mule which the good lady rode from her country 
home, in which fall she sustained a fractured limb, and was 
attended by our Dr. J. E. Armstrong, one of the hospital sur- 
geons. And a very chief among them all, Mrs. Maria Chil- 
ders, mistress of the Childers estate. 

Miss Mary Hampton may be called the heroine of the bat- 
tle-field. She went all over the field on the morning after the 
battle, while the dead were yet unburied, the wounded not 
all gathered in, and the debris of the great conflict scattered 
everywhere. Especially touching to the feminine heart were 
the boyish red uniforms of the Zouaves, 162d New York, whose. 
dead, like sacred roses, dotted all the long slope from the great 
ditch where Benedict fell, up to the crest of the hill on which 
stood the village of Pleasant Hill. 

Sarah was known as the “curly headed flower girl,’’ usu- 
ally bringing a bouquet when she came. 

When the conflict was raging at its highest, Mrs. Hampton, 
noting the levity of the young folks, admonished them that in 
such an hour of suspense they should be praying instead of 
laughing, at which the little daughter, Emma, replied, ‘‘O 
Laudy, mamma! it’s no use praying now, the Yankees have 
got us.”’ , 

Mrs. Hampton is still living in the same little cottage 
which she occupied in war times, on her little farm about a 
mile south of the battle-field. But she is very old and infirm, 
totally blind and helpless. 

Mrs. Childers, Mrs. Bullen, and Mrs. Chapman, have long 
since gone to their reward, but their children and grand- 
children are scattered in that vicinity. 

At the hosptal in Pleasant: Hill, I became acquainted 
with the Hon. Alonzo J. Barkley, now of Boone, Iowa, and 
Henry Nulton, Esq., now of Escondido, Cal. Both had, 
like myself, received severe wounds in. the arm, near the 
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shoulder, the first necessitating an exsection of the bone, 
and the other an amputation. 

Lieutenant John Devine, of the 32d Iowa, who with 
seventeen others had fought a lone battle with a fragment of 
General Walker’s brigade, and lost a leg in the effort, was 
also there. It is his son, Dr. Edward Devine, who recently 
won such fame as to be appointed by President Roosevelt, to 
superintend the distribution of the Red Cross supplies in the 
ruined city of San Francisco. 

The same Col. A. W. Terrell, who fought us there in com- 
mand of the 34th Texas Cavalry, was made Minister to Tur- 


key under Cleveland, and is now an honored member of the 
Texas legislature, and the author of several laws by which 


more than three millions of dollars have been appropriated 
for the education of the colored people of his state. 

Of the four hundred wounded men whom Banks left at 
Pleasant Hill, more than half died in the several hospitals. 
Some five years after the battle the War Department made 
an attempt to gather the dead from all these battle-fields 
into the National Cemetery at Pineville, near Alexandria, La. 

But the remains of only seventy could then be recovered, 
and none of them, so far as I have been able to learn, could 
then be identified. 

The dead at Camp Ford, near Tyler, Texas, fared better 
in this respect, and it may be of interest to some friend, to 
know that the remains of Sergt. Joseph G. Miller, of Co. D, 
and private Nathan R. Modlin, of Co. F, both of the 32d 
Iowa, and who died at Camp Ford, art resting safely at Pine- 
ville. 

Pleasant Hill is more of a plain than a hill. It was set- 
tled in the year 1844, by one John Jordan, and was called 
‘‘Pleasant Hill’’ before any village was laid out, and because 


it was a pleasant looking place. This I learned from a son, 


John Tyler Jordan, who still lives in the vicinity, and who 
received his middle name because he happened to be born 
on President Tyler’s inauguration day. 

The old college, which in that day, served so beneficent 
a purpose, is long since gone, the east wing being burned 
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down, and the west being taken down brick by brick and 
sold. The village of Pleasant Hill went bodily to the railroad 
two miles southwest, and is now ealled by the road officials, 
Sodus, though retaining its old post-office name of Pleasant 
Hill. The forest has claimed much of the old abandoned bat- 
tle-field, and rail fences traverse the old streets, while cotton 
and corn celebrate the ‘‘blood stained’’ fields. 

The old Camp Meeting Ground, one and a quarter miles 
east of old Pleasant Hill, where the 16th Corps bivouacked the 
night before the battle, is now cultivated to corn and cotton 
to the very margin of the graves in its cemetery, while 
brambles, brush and tall trees dispute with marble shaft and 
slab the dwelling of the dead. 

Everything is greatly changed, but the descendants of 
the former residents, who were mostly rich planters, are 
still living near by, and the little community is rich in trea- 
sured memories of 1864. And Mrs. Senator W. C. Davis, has 
one room in her beautiful home at Sodus, artistically varn- 
ished with relics from the battle-field of Pleasant Hill. 

Memorial Day is celebrated every year at Mansfield on 
the anniversary of the battle of Mansfield, April 8th, and the 
event is emphasized by the long rows of buried dead from the 
battle-field, which their local cemetery contains. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE BATTLE OF PLEASANT 
HILL. 


BY HENRY H. CHILDERS. 


After an absence of many years, I returned to the old 
scenes and associations of the battle-field of Pleasant Hill, 
Louisiana. It was in the month of May, 1895, and just in 
time to see the dismantled remains of the old mansion, known 
to history as the Childers House, which during the battle 
of Pleasant Hill, on the ninth day of April, 1864, was the 
headquarters of Gen. N. P. Banks, commanding the Union 
forces. 

Mr. W. D. Gooch, who had married one of the Childers 
girls, had become the owner of the house and had decided 
to tear it down and remove such portions as were useful in 
the construction of a more modern home at the nearest rail- 
road station, called by the Railroad Company, Sodus, and by 
the Post-office Department, Pleasant Hill. The owner, at 
first, resolved to leave the old home standing and would go 
to and fro from the railroad station, a distance of two and a 
half miles, every day to business. This became inconvenient 
and he left the old homestead to a care-taker and moved into a 
less pretentious cottage nearer his business. On this particu- 
lar day in May, while I was standing looking at what re- 
mained of the home of my early childhood and cast down 
with sadness at the fate of this historic relic, I asked Mr. 
Gooch why he had not made a proposition to the United 
States Government to sell the homestead and the adjoining 
battle-field as a Government Reservation. It seems that he 
had this very thing in contemplation, but as the Government 
had moved slowly, as is usual in such cases, he got out of 
patience and decided to put the building to a practical use, 
but learned after demolition had begun that if he had waited 
a little longer, the Government would have taken action. 

In giving my recollections of the battle of Pleasant Hill, 
I rely upon a fair memory of things seen myself and other 
things told me during and after the battle. I shall, also, at- 
tempt to add to the value of these reminiscences by appealing 
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to the official records compiled by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

I distinctly remember, as a child, hearing my grandmother, 
Mrs. Maria Childers, the owner of the Childers homestead, 
speak of the war that was then going on and when the Red 
River Campaign began, we received reports at different times 
from passers-by of the progress of the Union army up the 
Red River valley. We either heard or thought we heard, 
cannonading just a few days before the battle of Mansfield 
which was fought on the 8th of April, 1864, and I remember 
going out into the back yard and putting my ear to the earth, 
as I was told in that way one could hear the cannon detona- 
tions from a long distance. 

The first real demonstration which excited us, was the 
day before the battle of Mansfield when the picket lines of 
the Confederate army were driven past our house in the usual 
disorder of such skirmishes and pretty soon the blue uniforms 
of Yankee officers appeared in our little back yard under the 
China trees, on horseback. The exercise these officers had 
taken that morning had given them an appetite and they 
demanded victuals. My grandmother, at first, did not think 
that she could afford to furnish food energy to the enemy but 
a certain wise discretion accompanied with some premonition, 
persuaded her that she had better feed these men. After 
eating, they proceeded to inquire for money and valuables 
and received unsatisfactory answers. The silverware and 
other valuable articles were then in the bottom of a six-hun- 
dred barrel oblong cistern under the house. They searched 
all the rooms and in demeanor were not as polite and chival- 
rous to these frightened southern women and children as I 
faney United States officers would be to-day under like cir- 
cumstances. In their search, they found a rosewood box 
inlaid with pearl, which aroused considerable curiosity. It 
was locked and no one seemed to know where the key was. 
They thought that if the box contained a pistol, it must be 
a very fine one to be in keeping with the expensive character 
of the box itself. They rattled the box and finally broke the 
lock and found a very expensive old heirloom, a hunting 
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horn, for which they had no use. Soon after they had left 
the house, the soldiery began to pass on their way to Mans- 
field. Not having had a military training, either in school 
or in the National Guard, I cannot describe military move- 
ments as felicitously as I would like, but I will simply give 
my reflections as they occur to me. 

The two armies met in the old Jordan field to the west 
of our house which had been for some years abandoned on 
account of the exhausted condition. of the soil and the first 
I recall of the actual engagement was when I saw the soldiers 
marching in line westward, immediately in front of the yard 
which we always called the flower yard. Soon after, came 
the rapid firmg of musketry and the less rapid cannon. Our 
family had been told by wiser ones that it would be safer in 
the cellar which was in the rear of the house and there, all 
the family and the slaves took refuge. For my part, I did 
not venture out of the cellar, but Henry Taylor, one of our 
negro boys, went to the front of the house where he could see 
the battle raging and soon returned with a report that a bomb- 
shell had hit the house. This caused great alarm, as we 
thought it meant an explosion and burning down of the house. 
When we heard no explosion, we were satisfied that Henry’s 
imagination was alone responsible for the statement that the 
house had been struck. However, an examination after the 
battle, showed that a ten-pound round bomb had struck the 
house and passed through several walls, shattering several 
pieces of furniture and lodging itself between the ceiling, 
without the more serious damage of explosion. Numerous 
smaller balls struck the house but no member of the family 
was hurt. While the battle was in progress, Mrs. Childers 
took two of the servants and removed from one of the front 
rooms down stairs, a sick Confederate soldier. No sooner 
had this been done than a ball passed through the wall just 
over the place where the sick man had been. 

Soon after the battle, the house began to fill up with the 
wounded and by night it was a veritable hospital, all the 
halls and rooms being utilized, except two bed-rooms, dining- 
room and kitchen. I remember one soldier who was brought 
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in shot through the head. He seemed to be aware that his end 
was near and begged that he be put out of his misery. 
He died very soon afterwards. A very amusing incident hap- 
pened in the course of the afternoon: peeping out from the 
cellar, we could see soldiers fleeing through the fields in the 
rear, but in the nick of time, we happened to see old Aunt 
Sally, who was the cook at the tavern on the hill, making her 
way to the woods. Our boy Henry ran out and hailed her 
and brought her in and gave her refuge. She was very grate- 
ful but could not explain how she’had covered the ground 
almost between the lines without being killed. 

One of the strangest things about this battle was that 
neither Rebel nor Yankee knew which was “‘licked’’ and it 
was a case of both armies retreating and the confession of 
weakness on both sides, but the real vantage ground was 
held by the Rebels, as the Union army had intended to reach 
Shreveport and never did. On the contrary, the day after 
the battle found them twenty miles further from their desti- 
nation. This battle marked the climax in the disastrous 
failure of the Red River Campaign where plans were care- 
fully made but poorly executed, where man proposes and 
God disposes. 

By some strange act of omission, little has been recorded, 
either in history or biography, and for that matter even in 
the official records, concerning this battle, though there were 
in the Red River Campaign approximately, fifty thousand 
men. 

The most reliable information I have found in the Of- 
ficial Record of the Union and Confederate armies. Gen. 
Richard (Dick) Taylor, touches lightly upon this battle in 
his book ‘‘Destruetion and Reconstruction,’’ which has had 
but few readers above ‘‘Mason and Dixon’s Line.’’ The 
only way in which I ean account for this omission is the re- 
mote distance of the battle from military centers. Books 
have been written upon Manassas, Bull Run, Gettysburg, An- 
tietam, Richmond, Vicksburg and other battles. General 
Banks spoke of this in one of his reports, April 13, 1864, as 
“‘more sanguinary and desperate, for the brief period it con- 
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tinued than any engagement in which they (the soldiers) 
have ever participated.’’ 

Troops from Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas and Missouri on 
the Confederate side and from New York, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, Maine, Illinois, Indiana and some other states, par- 
ticipated in this engagement, which was fought between the 
hours of four and seven P. M., April 9, 1864, Gen. N. P. 
Banks on the Union and Gen. Dick Taylor the Rebel side. 
General Banks was under orders from Lieut. Gen. U. 8. Grant, 
and General Taylor was subordinate to Gen. E. Kirby Smith, 
commanding the trans-Mississippi Department of the Con- 
federate service. This was one of a series of engagements 
including the battles of Mansfield and Wilson’s Farm (three 
miles northwest of Pleasant Hill), which with other circum- 
stances, decided the War Department at Washington to aban- 
don this part of the field of operation and to concentrate the 
Government forces at points further east. 

I have above spoken of the doubtful issue of this battle 
and the uncertainty in the minds of the commanding officers 
as to which army had been victorious, but even with this frank 
statement, I am convinced that the Union army was in a 
much more demoralized condition than the enemy. General 
Banks seemed to have been the victim of a profound quan- 
dary, vacillating and without resolution. His embarrassment 
was so apparent that he has confessed the same in a letter 
addressed to General Grant from Grand Ecore, La., April 
13, 1864, in the following language: 

At the close of the engagement, the victorious party found itself 
without rations and without water. To clear the field for the fight, 
the train had been sent to the rear upon the single line of communica- 
tion, through the woods, and could not be brought to the front during 
the night. There was neither water for man nor beast, except such as 
the now exhausted wells had afforded during the day, for miles around. 
* *  * These considerations, the absolute deprivation of water 
for man or beast, the exhaustion of rations and the failure to effect 
the connection with the fleet on the river, made it necessary for the 
army, although victorious in the terrible struggle through which it 
had passed, to retreat to a point where it would be certain in com- 
municating with the fleet and where it would have an opportunity of 
reorganization. 
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Another thing which added to General Banks’ confusion 
was the limitation put upon the campaign by Gen. U. S. 
Grant which he thought could be successfully fought within 
thirty days. At the time of the retreat from Pleasant Hill, it 
was contemplated in the original plan that the Union army 
would be in Shreveport after a victorious march up the Red 
River valley. Touching this point, General Grant at the 
time gave the following instructions: 

Should you find that the taking of Shreveport will occupy ten or 
fifteen days more (than the prescribed thirty days) time than Gen. 
Sherman gave his troops to be absent from their command, you will 
send them back at the time specified in his note of March, 
even if it should lead to the abandonment of the main object of the ex- 
pedition. Should it prove successful, hold Shreveport and Red River 


with such force as you deem necessary and return the balance of your 
troops to the neighborhood of New Orleans.* 


It is not difficult to imagine the humiliation from which 
General Banks was suffering at the close of the battle when 
he was sure of defeat, which not only meant the loss of that 
particular battle but the miscarriage of his plans of reaching 
Shreveport within thirty days. Confronted by such condi- 
tions, he called a council of war in the evening which met in 
our house (the Childers house). As far as can be learned, 
this council was attended by Generals Banks, Emory, Dwight 
and Franklin. The result of this meeting was a decided vote 
to retreat, in which determination Gen. A. J. Smith of Gen- 
eral Sherman’s army, acquiesced. (General Smith and his 
troops had been loaned to the Dept. of the Gulf, temporarily, 
and for the purposes of this campaign.) 

Another embarrassment which General Banks may have 
urged by way of excuse in the fortunes of war just at this 
time, was the tardy movements of the fleet commanded by 
Rear-Admiral Porter in its journey up Red River upon which 
General Banks seems to have relied for assistance. To use 
General Banks’ own language: 

The fleet was as necessary to the campaign as the army. Had it 


been left to my discretion, I should have reluctantly undertaken, in a 
campaign requiring but eight or ten light-draft gun-boats, to force 


*Official Records, Vol. XXXIV, p. 208. 
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twenty heavy iron-clads, 490 miles on a river, proverbially as treach- 
erous as the Rebels who defended it and which had given notice of 
its character by steadily falling, when, as the Admiral] reports, ‘‘ All 
other rivers were booming.’’ There is a better reason for the disre- 
gard of the palpable difficulties of navigation than the over zealous 
council of officers in nautical affairs, 


The attitude of these two commanders, naval and military, 
toward one another would be amusing, if not so tragic. We 


3) 


can at any rate, at this remote time, find comedy in the situa- 
tion. General Banks was furious with General Porter’s tardy 
movement of the fleet; General Porter was complacent and 
conciliatory. 

Note General Banks’ irritation in the following language: 


In a subsequent despatch, Admiral Porter says that: ‘‘All my 
vessels navigated the river to Grand Heore, with ease, and with some 
of them I reached Springfield Landing, the place designated for the 
gun-boats to meet the army. My part was successfully accomplished. 
The failure of the army to proceed and retreat to Grand Ecore, left 
me almost at the mercy of the enemy.’’ The records of the campaign 
do not at all support the reckless and fiery ardour of this statement. The 
fleet did not reach the ‘‘place appointed,’’ until two full days after 
the first decisive battle with the enemy. The Admiral occupied four 
days in moving 104 miles on what he called a ‘‘rising river’’ with 
““good water,’’ to the place appointed.* 


Admiral Porter seems to have been a trifle more amiable 
than his confrere General Banks. In his letter of May 16, 
1864, addressed to Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the 
Navy, he says: 

To Gen. Banks, personally I am much indebted for the happy 
manner in which he followed this enterprise, giving it his whole 
attention night and day, searcely sl-rping while the work was going 
on, tending personally to see that all the requirements of Col. Bailey 
were complied with on the instant. I do not believe there was ever 
a ease where such difficulties were overcome in such a short space of 
time and without any preparation. 


This tribute to General Banks’ military prowess is so ful- 
some and in such contrast with the opinions expressed by 
General , Banks on Admiral Porter’s naval movements, that 
accuracy is, discounted. 


* Official Records, Vol. XXXIV, p. 215. 
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While these commanders were expressing divergent views, 
all things were not harmonious between Generals E. Kirby 
Smith and Dick Taylor, of the Confederate army. 

There is good reason to believe that General Taylor 
engaged the enemy at Mansfield on April 8, 1864, against the 
advice of his superior officer, General Smith, and the move- 
ments of General Taylor’s army, immediately subsequent to 
the battle, were not in accord with General Smith’s directions. 

I find the following language in a letter dated Shreveport, 
La., June 27, 1864, from Lieut. Edward Cunningham, Aide- 
de-Camp and Chief of Artillery, which was intercepted im 
transitu and was forwarded to the United States War Depart- 
ment by General Canby: 

I have given you as clearly as I am able the details of this cam- 
paign. I doubt if they will be interesting to you in view of the great 
event now transpiring in Virginia and Georgia; but as I have said, 
they are data from which you may judge the merits of the case, which 
Iam sure will not long fail to be discussed in Richmond. Gen, Taylor 
has warm supporters there—men who will not be deterred from carrying 
their point by any scruples of honor or veracity. Gen. Smith’s policy 
and motives, as well as many facts connected with his operations, 
will be misrepresented, ete, 


I have wondered at a statement which General Banks 
made in a letter from Grand Eeore, La., dated April 13, 1864, 
to General Grant (Official Report, Vol XXXIV, p. 183) in 
which he says: ‘‘The battle lasted until nine o’clock in the 
evening.’’ Everyone knows that it is dark at this season of 
the year at seven o’clock, and I remember that the firing 
ceased at dark. This mistake may be attributable to hallu- 
cinations growing out of great excitement and greater disap- 
pointment, tremendous losses of troops, the humiliation of 
defeat and responsibility to higher authority, thereby unbal- 
ancing his judgment. 

There seems to have been considerable difference of opin- 
ion as to the number of troops on both sides in this engage- 
ment. The Federals claimed that the Confederates fought 
with something near twenty-five thousand troops, while the 
Federal estimate was twelve thousand. The Confederate esti- 
mate of the Union forces was twenty-five thousand men. Gen- 
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eral Banks said in a letter: ‘‘We have fought the battle of 
Pleasant Hill with about fifteen thousand against twenty-two 
thousand men and won a victory * * *’’ ete. Other evi- 
dence of hallucination. 

It is interesting to recall, as one of the incidents of this bat- 
tle, that the late U. S. Minister to Turkey, Judge Alexander 
Watkins Terrell, of Austin, Texas, got lost from his regiment 
in a little piece of woods not far from Pierce & Paine College, 
which is upon an elevation on the south side of the battle- 
field. Judge, who was then Colonel, Terrell had to meet this 
accusation when a candidate for the U. S. Senate, in Texas, 
some years ago. Judge John H. Reagan was the successful 
candidate. The charge against Judge Terrell was cowardice. 
I have talked with some Texans who were in the battle and 
among them, General Hardeman, Superintendent of the Con- 
federate Home at Austin, and received some opinions that the 
charge was false. Judge Terrell, himself, admits that he 
became ‘‘separated’’ from his regiment and did not find his 
way back until some hours afterward, perhaps the next day. 

There is no record, so far as I can learn, of any authorized 
reprimand of Judge Terrell. 

Colonel Peck, of the Twenty-third New York Volunteers, 
did not fare so well; he was dishonorably dismissed under the 
charge made by Major-General Banks of leaving his regi- 
ment and going to the rear during the battle and ‘‘did not 
make proper attempts to rally his regiment while in con- 
fusion ;’’ and ‘‘was not with his regimental colors or with 
those of his men who were rallied around them when they 
advaneed upon the enemy,’’ and that ‘‘at this time was going 
to the rear without permission or authority and alone and did 
not rejoin his command until 2 P. M., the 10th of April, 1864, 
being absent and from the colors of his regiment about twenty 
hours, without authority.’’ 

The battle was desperately fought and a great many lives 
sacrificed in a comparatively short time. 

Two distinguished officers lost their lives, Col. Lewis Bene- 
dict of the New York troops and Col. A. Buchel of Louisiana 
cavalry. They were both soldiers of splendid courage and 
their many virtues endeared them to their comrades. 


Vou. VII.—33 
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The Childers house, which was made a temporary hospital 
during the battle and for a few days afterward, for the use 
of Union soldiers, was relinquished upon request of the owner, 
to the wounded of the Confederate army, but for a time before 
the transfer was complete, it was both beautiful and sad to 
see the soldiers and nurses of the two contending armies in 
pleasant conversation together, exchanging ministrations and 
offering up prayers together. 

One Confederate soldier who was brought to our house 
for treatment was Captain Petty of Bastrop, Texas. His case 
was hopeless and just before his death, upon being told that 
he could not live, he was raised in his bed and allowed to look 
out the window for the last time. His eyes fell upon a piece of 
green sward in the corner of the small yard around the house, 
near by which stood a large oak. He asked to be buried in 
that little corner, stating that he did not eare to be buried with 
the other soldiers, as his identity might be lost in the confusion 
of indiscriminate burial. His request was granted, and to 
this day the dust of his bones is in that same spot, returned to 
its native element and now mingled with the soil that made 
the grass green for his fading vision. The last time I saw 
this grave, it was nnmarked by stone or board, but the neigh- 
borhood knew that it was the last resting place of Captain 
Petty, the bravest of his regiment.* 

It takes years to remove the traces of a great battle. Shot 
and shell and broken bayonets, discarded scabbards, canteens 
and a thousand relies litter the field for months and years. I 
was hunting squirrels in the woods in 1871, a mile or more 
north of the village, and found an army musket in the hollow 
‘of a rotten log; the woodwork of the gun was badly worm- 
‘eaten and the steel badly corroded. It had no value to me, as 
:a boy, so I left it where I found it. 

I neglected to explain that my family felt + very indignant 
‘that our own people would throw a bombshell into our home. 
‘We were told that the commander of the artillery gave the 
order so as to destroy what he heard was a hospital for 


*It is now marked by an appropriate tomb- “stone, the only one on all the 
battle-field.—S. F. B. 
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wounded Yankee soldiers. This may have appeased our loy- 
alty to the cause, but it was not sufficient explanation for Mrs. 
Childers, whose humanity was greater than her patriotism, 
and she pronounced it outrageous that the fortunes of war 
could justify the destruction of a house dedicated, though tem- 
porarily, to humane purposes. The bombshell and the place 
where it entered the plank ceiling, are still preserved by the 
‘grandchildren who lived in the neighborhood. 

The Childers homestead was built in the year 1859, by 
John 8. Childers, my grandfather. For many years, this 
house was known all over northwest Louisiana as being the 
finest and, for those early times, it might be called expensive, 
for it cost ten thousand dollars, and this does not take into 
account the labor which was done by slaves. Mrs. Childers 
became a widow very soon after the completion of the house, 
but the reputation for unstinted hospitality that John S. 
Childers had given his home, remained with it until aban- 
doned by the last owner. Candidates for the highest offices 
in the State, before the railroads were built, would stop there 
on their way from Mansfield to other points south, as guests 
of the owner, and the good cooking which they got put them 
in a good humor for the rest of their journey. 

At the time of the battle, there were only four of: the 
children living: Marion, Eugenia, Juha, and Geo. H. Childers 
(my father). The latter was engaged in some Confederate 
government work in the early part of the war, and later joined 
the army, hence the family was left without a male protector. 

It is but simple justice to this lady (Mrs. Childers), the 
owner of this old landmark upon the battle-field, to state that 
when the excitement, incident to the battle scene, with its 
dreadful carnage and its harrowing scenes of human suffer- 
ing, was rife, her ministrations to all wounded soldiers, 
whether from North or South, were alike, impartial. She 
knew no line dividing sections, in that dark hour. They were 
all, to her, God’s creatures. This good woman lived in the 
old home until her death in 1886, all the while the acknowl- 
edged mentor of the religious community and the chief sup- 
port of the village church. Her name is a household word, 
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inspiring, even to this day, the noblest sentiments of Christian 
duty. 

IT am not able to learn how the village got its name of 
Pleasant Hill, but it became a village in the early fifties and 
was the center of refinement and education for miles around. 
The Childers and Jordans, the Chapmans, the Davises, the 
Harrells, and the Hamptons, were some of the leading, early 
settlers of the village. Most of these were wealthy before the 
war and became poor after the loss of their slaves. These 
families still live somewhere near the old village. 

Nothing remains of the old Pleasant Hill, and I am 
informed that the main street now forms part of a field 
cultivated in cotton or corn. The buildings were torn down 
and moved to Sodus station on the New Orleans & Pacific 
branch of the Texas and Pacific Railroad, which is called 
Pleasant Hill by the Post-office Department, in response to a 
sentiment in favor of preserving the old name. 


BATTLE OF PLEASANT HILL, LOUISIANA. 


BY WM. H. HEATH.* 


The 1st Division of the 16th Army Corps, commanded by 
Brig. Gen, Jos. A. Mower, to which has been given the credit 
of winning the battle of Pleasant Hill, was at the extreme 
rear of General Banks’ army when it left Grand Ecore, La., 
to ‘‘go and take Shreveport.’’ 

Two divisions of the 13th Corps, under command of Brig. 
Gen. T. E. G. Ransom, were at the front. The center, com- 
posed of troops of the 9th and 19th Corps, moved one day’s. 
march behind Ransom’s column, and the rear, under command 
of Brig. Gen. Andrew J. Smith, moved another day’s march 
behind the 9th and 19th Corps, commanded by Generals W. B. 
Franklin and Emory. 

General A. J. Smith’s command consisted of two divisions 
of the 16th Army Corps, known as the left wing of that corps, 
the first commanded by General Mower, and the second com- 


*Late Lieutenant-Colonel 33d Missouri Volunteer Infantry. 
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manded by Gen. Thos. Kilby Smith. In the movement against 
Shreveport, Kilby Smith’s division was charged with the pro- 
tection of the transports and gunboats from annoyance by 
land forces, and therefore it was with the fleet, which was 
expected to keep abreast of the land forces. 

Both of A. J. Smith’s divisions had been much depleted 
by veteran regiments going home on furlough. 

The same thing was true of the two divisions of General 
Ransom, and that general was greatly concerned at being 
sent so far in advance with such an unsatisfactory command. 
He felt constantly that a mistake had been made in exposing 
his divisions to the danger of defeat before support could 
possibly reach him. 

On the 8th of April his divisions were attacked in force by 
Kirby Smith’s army and almost annihilated. 

The rear division (Mower’s) heard the firing in advance 
in the afternoon of the 8th and rushed forward in great haste 
to try and get into the fight, only to find themselves utterly 
exhausted at dark and still many miles short of the scene of 
battle. 

They were ordered into camp about one mile east of the 
field upon which the most important and decisive battle of 
the campaign was to be fought. 

During the night that followed news of the terrible dis- 
aster at Mansfield, or Sabine Cross-Roads as it was also called, 
came sifting through the camp, filling all with the most poig- 
nant regret that the miles had not been shorter, or our legs 
longer, on the previous day. 

Having learned that General Ransom was in a house, 
wounded, a short distance west of our camp, I rode over to 
find him. I was directed to a large double frame house on the 
edge of the timber east of the plain since known as Pleasant 
Hill. This plain was apparently about a mile wide, with 
heavy timber east and west of it, and a ravine, then dry, run- 
ning through it from the west to southeast. 

In the parlor, which was a large double one with two fire- 
places, I found General Ransom lying on a cot near the west- 
ern window, suffering from a severe wound in the knee. I 
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sat down beside him, and from his own lips heard the first 
full and authentic news of the battle of Mansfield. 

General Ransom said he was apprehensive of an attack by 
superior numbers from early in the morning, that he seemed 
to ‘‘feel it in the air.’? So impressed was he with the impru- 
dence of advancing, without having adequate support near 
at hand, with his two small divisions, that he halted his col- 
umn and asked General Banks for permission to await the 
arrival of the center within proper supporting distance, say- 
ing to him frankly that he felt he was then ‘‘in the presence 
of the enemy in superior force.’’ 

General Banks appealed to his chief of cavalry, whose 
duty it was to scout his front and flanks, to know what ground 
there was for the apprehensions of General Ransom. Accord- 
ing to General Ransom’s account that officer pooh-poohed the 
whole matter, asserting vehemently that there was ‘‘no organ- 
ized enemy within 50 miles of Ransom’s front.’? Thereupon 
General Banks ordered the march resumed. Early in the 
afternoon General Ransom’s divisions were viciously attacked 
by a large force. He said they ‘‘came at him like the wings of 
a V, the open part covering his front and flanks, and that 
every time he attempted to form a line of battle the wings of 
the V enveloped his flanks and closed down on them like a 
nut-cracker.’’ 

His movements were very much hampered by the heavy 
trains, which filled the road and impeded any satisfactory 
movement of his artillery. 

Before sundown he had lost nearly all of the train, and his 
best batteries of artillery had also been captured, as well as 
numbers of his men. With the defeated and disheartened 
remnants he drew off as best he could and reformed to the 
rear. Support failed utterly to reach him in time to strike 
an effective blow for his rescue, and in darkness and defeat he 
retired toward Pleasant Hill. 

The parlors where General Ransom was lying swarmed 
with generals, of high and low degree, who all with one voice 
agreed that the expedition against Shreveport was a dismal 
failure and that nothing remained now but to get back with 
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as little further loss as possible ‘‘to New Orleans and reor- 
gameze,’’ 

From the western window I could look out, as General 
Ransom talked, and see General Banks’ fine and well equipped 
army, infantry, cavalry, artillery, and trains loaded with 
paper collars and other things, all rushing helter-skelter from 
the timber on the west side of the plain, as they emerged from 
it spreading out like the leaves of a fan, and rushing madly, 
frantically across the plain, each striving to be the first to get 
control of the single road that entered the screen of timber on 
the east side of it. 

I had never before witnessed such an apparently needless 
rout, and as no enemy seemed to be pressing them from be- 
hind, I wondered much what made each so urgent and deter- 
mined to get there first. I drew General Ransom’s attention 
to the scene, and he drew the attention of others in the parlor, 
who rapidly gathered about the windows to view it. Rising 
on his elbow to get a better view, he denounced the fleeing 
army, in the terse language of which he was past master, as 
cowards and poltroons, sarcastically comparing them to the 
‘‘wieked, who flee when no man pursueth.”’ 

Smarting under the universal verdict of failure, by the 
assembled generals, and the necessity of going back to New 
Orleans, ‘‘way back’’ he expressed it, he finally burst out with: 
‘*Oh, for heaven’s sake get out of the way there, you cowards, 
and let Smith get his corps up. I know he’ll fight.’’ 

Among those who were most insistent on failure and the 
necessity for reorganization were two men in slouch hats and 
rusty brown overeoats, who bore no sign of rank about them. 
From their frequent reference to the trains and anxiety for 
their safety, I had concluded they must be quartermasters. 
One was much larger than the other. When Ransom spoke 
about Smith’s corps, the smaller of these two men asked petu- 
lantly: ‘“ Who is this Smith we hear so much about ?”’ 

Ransom tried to tell him who he was, but before he got half 
through A. J.’s pedigree, the man who had asked for it turned 
contemptuously on his heel and shrugging his shoulders in a 
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significant way, blurted out: ‘‘Oh, damn it, there are so many 
Smiths. ’’ 

Really, there were a good many Smiths down there: Kirby, 
Thos. Kilby and A. J. But we of the 16th Corps always felt 
that our Smith was one of the few, the immortal, Smiths that 
were not born to be sneezed at by quartermasters, and I fairly 
snorted in derision of this man who dared to belittle him. 

But new duties now began to claim the attention of the 
generals and one by one they drew away from Ransom’s bed- 
side. As they disappeared I ventured to ask him who the two 
big men in the brown overcoats were, who seemed to have so - 
much to say. 

The general apologized for not introducing me, but I 
begged him not to mention it. He said the big one was General 
Franklin and the other General Emory. In some confusion, 
I confessed to him that their solicitude about the trains had 
led me to believe them quartermasters. Ransom laughed, it 
was the only time I saw him laugh that morning, and I laughed 
with him, though I still bore a grudge against them, all on 
account of the Smiths. 

The whole morning and part of the afternoon was spent ii 
passing General Banks’ army and trains as far east as possible. 
Notwithstanding the immense losses the day before, there were 
still enough of the trains left to cause great anxiety. 

About 2 P. M., General Mower’s 1st Division was brought 
up and placed in line near the edge of the timber on the east 
side of Pleasant Hill, and batteries posted at intervals between 
regiments or brigades. As the last wagons passed under 
shelter of the timber, General Banks came riding up with a 
staff and escort like a small army, to where Generals Smith 
and Mower were engaged in conversation, and gave orders to 
General Smith that all he was expected to do was to protect 
the rear and to hold that position only long enough to give the 
army and trains time to get away well on the road to Grand 
Eeore. He closed his instructions with the admonition to 
“not under any circumstances bring on a general engage- 
ment,’’ 

I had been talking with General Mower when General 
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Smith joined him, and still stood near, expecting special 
orders in regard to my line, and so heard most of the con- 
versation. 

As General Banks rode away General Smith turned to 
Mower and said: ‘‘Mower, as your division is the only one 
here, this will be your affair, and you have heard what the 
orders are.’’ Then he in turn rode away, and as he did so 
General Mower turned to me, with that wonderful hair and 
beard sticking straight up in the air, and said: ‘By ; 
if they try to come through here they will have some kind of 
an engagement.’’ 

He directed me to have my men lie down flat, so as not to 
be seen by the enemy until he could not save himself from a 
‘sudden onslaught. 

Colonel Shaw, of the 14th Iowa, had been sent with his 
brigade to hold the woods on the west side of the plain until 
the enemy appeared in force. He was then to fall back to the 
left, uncovering our front and forming on our left. 

He had not long to wait, and executed his orders with skill, 
and so much determination as to make the enemy believe he 
was the only one they had to reckon with. Prisoners said 
afterwards that when they reached the open ground and saw 
the batteries standing, apparently alone, they concluded Banks 
‘was trying to sacrifice his artillery to save his trains, as he 
had the day before at Mansfield. 

They came on across the field and down into the dry ditch, 
yelling like wild Indians. As they rose to view again from 
the east side of the ditch, the batteries opened on them and 
the men, rising out of the ground, gave them a volley or two, - 
then charged straight at them. 

They stopped for a bare second and then turned and 
-dropped hurriedly back into the dry ditch and up again to 
the west side of it and back without looking behind them, until 
they got under the shelter of the timber once more. There 
they rallied around their artillery, but our men got into the 
batteries almost with them, and after a brief struggle the 
enemy once more started westward, leaving their artillery, 
and kept on, with our men at their heels, for a mile or two. 
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As night fell the pursuit was checked and our troops drew 
back out of the timber and bivouacked on the open ground at 
the west side of the plain, well satisfied with having won the 
only pitched battle so far won in the campaign. 

I met General Mower soon after the bivouac was estab- 
lished, and he remarked that he was in some doubt whether 
General Banks would consider that a ‘‘general engagement”’ 
or not. 

Having received a slight wound, I went back to our pre- 
vious camp to have it dressed. As I was riding back to our 
place of bivouac, I met what I supposed was a cavalry regi- 
ment. When I arrived at its front I was halted and ques- 
tioned, and soon discovered that my questioner was no less a 
person than General Banks. . 

When he learned that I belonged to Mower’s division, he 
praised us without stint, and when I thought of the orders. 
about a general engagement, I could not but murmur to my 
inner self: ‘‘Blessed are the successful, for they shall know 
no blame!’’ 

As the general seemed to be in great spirits, I ventured 
the remark that I supposed we would now go right on and 
take Shreveport. He answered: ‘‘We will know more about 
that in the morning,’’ and bade me gcod-night. 

In the morning at 3 o’clock the sullen and disappointed 
16th Corps, with two as disgusted generals as I have ever seen, 


were marched back and made the rear guard of the Red River 


Expedition, as it made its precipitate and ignominious retreat 


through the state of Louisiana to Yellow Bayou and the Mis- 


Sissippi river. : 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


—a 


BEN VAN DYKE’S ESCAPE FROM THE HOSPITAL 
AT PLEASANT HILL, LOUISIANA. 


HIS NARRATIVE, REVISED BY S. F: BENSON. 


I was a member of Company D, 14th Iowa, W. T. Shaw, 
Colonel. Our brigade consisted of the 14th, 27th, and 32d 
Iowa and the 24th Missouri; it was the 3d Brigade, 2d Divis- 
ion, 16th Army Corps. 

At the battle of Pleasant Hill, the enemy made a charge 
about four o’clock P. M. which we were unable to check, and 
we were ordered back, and on this retreat I fell nearly in the 
Mansfield road, shot through the right thigh above the knee. 

The advancing rebel line ran over me, driving our line 
back to the reserves, where they were repulsed, and soon came 
back over me a second time, and then our army came charg- 
ing over the dead and wounded. All this time the air was full 
of flying bullets, and we were in great danger of being killed. 

Finally night put an end to the fighting, and we fondly 
- hoped that now we should be gathered up and receive medical 
aid. But the Union army marched away, and there we lay 
all night among the dead and wounded, the latter calling 
piteously for water and help. 

_ Near me lay a soldier of the 15th Maine (MeMillan’s brig- 
ade, 19th Army Corps), and he came to my relief. He gave 
me a drink from one of the two canteens he carried. (You 
old soldiers will understand why he earried two.) That 
draught gave me renewed strength, but it did not taste much 
like water. In fact, I have an idea that it came from the cellar 
of some old southern gentleman, and had been kept in a 
barrel.* 

The long night after the battle finally wore away, and the 

*Miss Sallie Chapman, daughter of Stephen Chapman, now Mrs. R. A. 
Rembert, who then lived in the middle of the little town, states that the 
Union soldiers robbed her mother of everything she had in the house to eat, 
except a barrel of molasses, which her mother sat down upon and forbade 
them to take, and that after wrangling a little over the matter, they granted 
her request, and to prevent other soldiers from taking the barrel, they rolled 
it into the house, and in so doing, they discovered her family wine, and had 
a fight over it. It is likely that this was where the spirits of Ben’s narrative 
came from. 
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bright sun rose on the beautiful morning of Sunday, April 
10th, with the dead and wounded yet uncared for. 

About 10 o’clock A. M. the rebel army, discovering the 
retreat of the union army, came following them up. And 
these southern men gathered us up and conveyed us about 
two miles east of Pleasant Hill, to a country place where our 
people had established a hospital the previous day, and there 
we remained as prisoners of war. 

At that place we found surgeons from both armies, and 
they were amputating arms and legs, almost by the wagon 
load. I remember, in particular, one, Henry Nulton, of my 
regiment, who had the misfortune to lose an arm near the 
shoulder. He begged me to stand by him and see him through 
the operation, and when the doctors were through with his 
arm, to bury it under a near-by tree, which I did. 

Doctor Huston, of the 32d Iowa, made me steward of one 
ward, and cautioned me not to remove any of the bandages. 
But one day, a comrade came to me complaining that his 
wound was itching intolerably. I took off the bandage, and 
lo! the wound was literally alive with maggots, such as revel 
in putrid careasses. I removed an immense quantity of them, 
and then thoroughly washed the wound. (This was a common 
experience in that hot country.) 

A few days after the battle, I contrived a pair of crutches 
out of some fragments of an old wagon, and I was then able 
to move round with a degree of comfort. 

The little supply of rations left us by our army was soon 
exhausted, and after that we got very little to eat, and we had 
so few cooking vessels that we were compelled to keep them 
going nearly all day and night. 

No guards were kept round our hospital, and I meditated 
an escape from that unwelcome place. I reasoned that we 
could expect nothing better than to go from here to some mili- 
tary prison; and it subsequently developed that all the pris- 
oners captured at this place were ultimately dragged away to 
that miserable den called ‘‘Camp Ford,’’ near Tyler, Texas, 
where they remained fourteen months, until June, 1865. 

And now, after more than forty years have passed, when I 
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reflect on all these matters, I regret nothing connected with my 
escape, unless it be the effect of the exposure and hardships I 
endured during three weeks’ journey through storms and mud 
and scalding sun, without shelter or blankets, and much of 
the time without food. 

Believing our army was still at Grand Ecore, I determined 
to go in that direction. Accordingly, on the 27th of April, 
nineteen days after the battle, I walked out on the road about 
a mile, and seeing no one in any direction, I took to the brush, 
and lay quietly hidden till long after dark, and then 


moved on.* 
I had not traveled far on the road when I saw a light in a 


house, and determined to investigate. I found the place occu- 
pied by an old colored man and his wife. Going to the door, 
I spoke to them and walked right in. I told the old man that I 
was a Union soldier, and was hungry and wanted something 
to eat, and that I was in a hurry. He gave me a piece of corn 
bread and some buttermilk. While I was eating my supper, 
the thought struck me that possibly I might trade my blue 
uniform for a suit of this man’s clothes, and I at once men- 
tioned the matter, and got a coat, pair of pants, and an old 
white hat. The clothes were not an ideal fit, especially the hat, 
as the darky was a much larger man than I, but I looked and 
felt like quite a different man. I fear, however, that I should 
not have passed muster in my own regiment. 

The old darky hid my blue uniform under the bed, and 
giving me a small piece of bread and some meat, said he knew 
where there was a boat, or skiff, which I might use to advan- 
tage, as I was quite lame yet, and he even offered to go with 
me to the boat, a distance of some four or five miles. 

It proved to be on Bayou Pierre, and I was now able to 
glide down that water-course like a true sailor. This was quite 
a relief, as I had started with a crutch, though I was able, in 
a few days, to throw it away. 


*Henry Nulton states that Ben came silently to him beforehand, and 
informed him of his intention to leave, and that he, Nulton, gave him what 
little money he had, and wishing him Godspeed, requested him, in case he was 
successful, to write his (Nulton’s) father, in Bloomfield, Iowa, which Ben 
afterwards did, directing his letter to ‘‘The Father of Henry Nulton, Bloom- 
field, Iowa.’’ 
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It was pretty dark that night, and before I had gone far my 
boat began to act very strangely, getting quite unmanageable. 
I could hear a great roaring like a mill dam, and I got consid- 
erably frightened, lost an oar, and as a last resort, clung to 
the rope. Finally the boat stopped short, and I discovered I 
had passed over the rapids. Pulling my boat to shore, I re- 
mained hidden all the next day, April 28th, and at night 
glided again down the stream. 

That night I saw a light ahead of me, and apparently in 
the same stream I was on. Thinking it might be one of our goy- 
ernment gunboats, I felt greatly elated, and steering my boat 
close to shore, I allowed it to drift noiselessly down toward the 
strange craft. As I neared the stranger, I saw a man on 
board, but he was not wearing the blue, and I drifted past him 
without being seen, and a little farther on, came to a place 
where there were a lot of tents. In only one tent could I dis- 
cover any light. Tying up my boat, I slipped cautiously up 
and peering into the tent saw four or five rebel soldiers play- 
ing cards. Not being interested in the game I returned to my 
boat and floated silently down stream. 

I found I was now in Red River, and I could see artillery 
on the bank, and at one place I saw a man standing on cuard, 
but he was not a very vigilant watch, for he did not see my 
eraft, or at least he paid no attention as I went on past him. 
A mile or two farther on I went into camp for another day. 

Having now passed a rebel camp at the very place where I 
had hoped to find our army, you may imagine that I was much 
worried and depressed, thinking I must have made some se- 
rious mistake, and was now ina decidedly bad environment. I 
was, in fact, now between the two armies, Banks having moved 
down the river toward Alexandria and the enemy having oe- 
_cupied Grand Ecore. 

April 29th, I lay hidden in the brush nearly all day. Saw 
a darky hoeing in a field, and crept along the fence till I came 
to a point where he would arrive when he hoed out his row. 
After joking with him a little I told him squarely that I was 
a Union soldier and had been captured and had escaped, and 
he then told me the rebels were camped five or six miles up 
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the river, a fact I knew too well already. But he added that 
the “‘blue coats’’ had gone down the river only a day or two 
since. This was bad news for me, and I knew then that I had 
a long hard trip before me. I told the darky that I was hunery 
and wanted something to eat, and he said, ‘““stay where you are 
till night, and I will bring you something.’’ I remained there 
quietly, and about nine or ten o’clock at night he brought me 
some corn bread, meat and milk. Going back to my boat, I 
began again my journey down the river, this being the night of 
April 30th. 

After a few hours I saw ahead of me a great light, and on 
getting nearer, thought best to tie up my craft and investigate 
the affair. I found a lot of rebels at work on a boat that had 
been sunk. I afterwards learned that it was a gunboat that 
our fleet had blown up because they were unable to get it 
down to Alexandria. 

At this point I was obliged to leave my boat and proceed 
on foot. I lay in hiding during the day, and traveled by night. 
I built no fires, having no matches. 

About noon, on May 2d, while I was hiding as usual, I 
noticed a woman at a little log house on a hill side, distant 
about sixty or eighty rods. I observed her passing into and 
out of the house, being apparently the only person about the 
premises. Presently she built a fire in the great fireplace, 
and I conjectured that she was about to prepare dinner. Af- 
ter a little she went out into the forest in a westerly direction, 
I being south of the house. I thought this was my opportun- 
ity to secure a free dinner, so I approached the house and 
found near the fire a ‘‘ Dutch oven’’ or skillet, with a lid on it, 
having coals on the lid. On removing the lid, I found three 
corn biscuits in the oven. Turning the bread into my hat, I 
replaced the lid, and as I left the house I took along with me 
a small ham from the near-by smokehouse, and retired unseen 
to my hiding place, much pleased that I had now plenty of 
provisions for the immediate future. The corn bread was 
somewhat raw, and I had no knife with which to cut the meat, 
and was obliged to use my teeth, but I did not mind these small 
inconveniences. 
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While I was enjoying my dinner the woman returned, and 
I suppose her first care was to see how her meal was coming 
along. In a moment she rushed out in great excitement, ran 
two or three times round the house, after which she returned, 
and I:saw smoke again issue from the chimney, so I presume 
she prepared dinner for two that day. The distance was so 
great that I was not able to discover whether she was a white 
woman or colored. 

By this time, as I had now worn citizens’ clothes for some 
time, I began to think it safe to travel in daylight. So 1 
walked along both day and night, resting whenever, and wher- 
ever’ I got tired. The nights were quite cold, and having no 
blankets, I found it comfortable to sleep part of the time by 
day. 

On May 4th, I met an old man and his son. I had a long 
talk with them: asked them to what command they belonged, 
and when they named a Louisiana regiment, I decided that I 
would be much safer as a member of a southern regiment, so- 
I told them my regiment was the 13th Texas. 

This old man said they had been paroled at Vicksburg, and 
had not been exchanged yet, and were hiding out to avoid re- 
porting to Gen. Dick Taylor until they were exchanged. I 
am of the opinion they were Union soldiers in disguise like 
myself, and had we all dared to tell the plain truth, we might 
have traveled together. But were I again a prisoner, seeking 
escape, I would deem it the safer way to go alone as I did then. 

On May 5th, while I was sitting on a log over a small 
creek, towards evening, washing my wound, I heard a noise 
a short distance up the ereek, and glancing in that direction, 
I saw two young ladies, and they observed me about the same 
time. One of them said to the other: ‘‘Why! There is a 
soldier.’ To which the other replied: ‘‘Yes, and he is 
wounded, too.’’ 

Then they came down where I was, and one of them as- 
sisted me in washing the wound. And to these ladies, also, I 
belonged to the 13th Texas, and said the ‘‘Feds’’ had captured 
me at Pleasant Hill, and I had escaped. 

Nothing would do but I must go home with them. They 
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said they were after their cows, but I noticed they did not 
look further for the cows. 

I went to their home, and their mother, after examining 
my wound, said she could make a salve that would cure it in 
a few days. She prepared the salve, and then urged me to 
feel just as if I were at home with my own mother and sis- 
ters, for they would do for me everything that my own people 
could. 

Long after dark the old lady bethought herself that I might 
be hungry, and said, if they had anything about the house 
which I especially liked, to name it and I should have it. I 
replied that a soldier’s life was a hard one, and that I had 
become accustomed to eat everything, and whatever they could 
get easiest and quickest would be good enough for me. I had 
eaten nothing all that day, and the ladies, probably had little 
conception of the full meaning of the terms, ‘‘easiest and 
quickest. ’’ 

But the good lady ealled up the colored cook, and soon had 
a splendid supper ready—ham and eggs, hot biscuits, sweet 
potatoes, and good coffee. And I want to assure the reader 
that I did full justice to the bill of fare. 

After supper the old lady dressed my wound, and showed 
me into the parlor bed-room, and when I was snugly in bed, the 
old lady and the girls came in and remained till morning. 
We had then another good meal, and as I prepared to go, 
they urged me to remain till I got well, but I pleaded that I 
feared the ‘‘Federals’’ would find me there, and re-take me 
prisoner of war, but they said they would keep me hid. 

The time wore away, and about 11 o’clock four rebel 
cavalrymen rode up and wanted their dinners and their horses 
fed. They were told to get right off and come in. When they 
had cared for their horses, I inquired to what regiment they 
belonged, and when they named a Louisiana regiment and in- 
quired mine, I said ‘‘Thirteenth Texas.’’ 

One of these men who seemed to do most of the talking, 
remarked that I appeared to have my hair cut just like a 
Federal soldier; and said that he had seen a few Federal sol- 
diers. This put me in rather a tight corner, and I explained’ 
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that I had been in a federal hospital after being wounded, and 


that the boys had laughed at my long hair, and wanted to cut’ 


it off, and I had permitted them to do so. Nothing more was 
said on that subject, and we all five sat down to dinner to- 
gether. After dinner, one of them inquired what their bill 
was, and when the lady replied that she had never charged a 
soldier for a meal, and never would, he threw down a twenty 
dollar bill (Confederate money), and they rode away. 

When they were gone, I thought it high time that I too was 
moving on, though both the old lady and the daughters begged 
me to stay. But I told them I was ‘‘awfully afraid of the 
Yankees.’’ So in the evening of May 6th I said goodby to 
my kind hostess, and resumed my journey. 

At first I went south about a mile, and then turned west 
into a body of timber. By the next day I began to get very 
hungry, and looking about for another meal, I observed a 
small house about a half mile from my course. 

On approaching the place, I discovered that in order to 
reach the house I must cross a public road, and I had formed 
a sort of dislike for all public highways. But I ventured 
across, and found only an old lady at the house, to whom I 
communicated my desire for food, and at that very moment I 
discerned a solitary footman approaching, and so near that 
any attempt to escape would be impossible. 

When he arrived I found he belonged to a Mississippi regi- 
ment, and I, of course, was again a 13th Texas boy. 

When we had both informed the old lady that we were 
in need of something to eat, she said she would get us a bite, 
‘‘But,’’ she added, ‘‘you young men ought to be ashamed, 
fighting against the best government the sun ever shone on.”’ 
I was sorely tempted to grasp the old lady by the hand, 
and divulge my identity, but the Reb gave me a timely warn- 
ing by calling to the old lady, to get that meal ready, and do 
it quick, or we would come in and get it ourselves, 

While the old lady was preparing our meal, the Johnny 
pulled a navy revolver from his belt, and passing it over to 
me, said, ‘‘I took that one from a Yankee soldier with this 
one,’’ drawing another from his belt, ‘‘and,’’ said he, ‘‘mine 
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was not loaded either.’? When I took the revolver, I was 
strongly inclined to capture the other one, and eat my meal 
without his company. But I reflected that if I should kill 
him, I would get the old lady into trouble, and perhaps my- 
self also, so I returned the weapon with the remark, ‘“‘It takes 
a Confed. to disarm a Fed. every time.’’? At which he laughed 
and began boasting that he would never surrender to a d d 
Yankee, nor would he ever take the trouble to capture one. 
I set him down for a coward, which was very likely the reason 
why he was not then at the front. 

Thanking the old lady for my breakfast, I took the road 
running westward and soon met a darky who told me he was 
from Alexandria, and had seen several blue clad men along 
the road, and that. they were all lying down except one, who 
was standing by a tree. I decided that this must be one of our 
Union picket posts, and I determined to visit it. I had gone 
but a short distance when I saw a whole regiment coming my 
way, and I could see no way of escape, so I bravely walked up 
to the advance guard, and asked who they were. They said, 
‘‘Quantrell’s men,’’ and that made me again a 13th Texas 
man. 

In conversing with the Colonel, he said it would be impos- 
sible for me to reach the 13th Texas as the Federals would get 
me sure. 

Then I inquired if I could not reach my command by going 
- down the Washita River with his men, to the mouth of Red 
River. He thought the plan feasible and by his consent I 
turned back and joined his command on their march. May 
8th, marched all day without any guard, and at night, for the 
first time in my life, I drew rations as a rebel soldier. May 
9th and 10th, rode part of the time, and even carried a gun. 

On May 11th I thought I would play them a Yankee trick. 
So I lay down, and when one of the guards rode up, I told 
him I was too tired to go a step farther. He simply drew a 
bead on me with his carbine, and commanded me to move on, 
and I moved. He remarked, ‘‘I don’t like the looks of you, 
anyway,’’ and I know I did not lke his talk. After that I 
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found it unnecessary to get tired any more, though I remained 
with the rear guard all the time. 

That night they took alarm at something, and removed 
their horses to a place some distance from their own camp. 
An officer came to me and said they would be able to land me 
in my regiment the next day. I said I was awfully glad of it. 
but I mentally resolved never to be landed in the 13th Texas. 

We were encamped on the bank of the Washita River, and 
had been burning rails to cook with. After supper I lay 
down, and near me was still the same man who did not like 
my looks. Along in the night I got cold and asked him to fix 
the fire, but he only cursed me, and directed me to fix it my- 
self. This was his mistake, and my opportunity, for in re- 
plenishing the fire I got hold of a solid piece of rail, and be- 
ing very close to him, I said, ‘‘What is that coming out 
there ?’’ and when he turned in the direction indicated, his 
head came into violent contact with the rail, and I ran quickly 
into the Washita River, and have never seen anything of 
Quantrell’s men since. 

On May 18th, I walked into my old regiment, 14th Iowa, 
and was able to give Gen. A. J. Smith valuable information 
about the enemy. Our men were then near Yellow Bayou. 

I was nineteen days a prisoner at the hospital, and twenty- 
one days making my escape, in all just forty days. 


ORIGIN OF THE Maint LAw.—Congress in 1836 passed an 
act prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors among the 
Indian tribes. This is said to be the first prohibiting act of 
the kind, and is attributed to the recommendation of Gen. 
Jackson, who was president of the United States at that time. 
It may turn out yet that the Maine Law will be claimed as a 


plank of the Democratic platform.—Dubuque Herald, Jan. 6, 
1854. 
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CLARA BELKNAP WOLCOTT. 


BY DR. J. M. SHAFFER, 


Mrs. Clara Belknap Wolcott, daughter of Brigadier Gen- 
eral William Goldsmith Belknap, U. 8S. A., died January 24, 
1906, after a week’s illness, and her death was the closing 
chapter in the life of one of the brightest women of Keokuk. 

With a long line of good inheritance, Mrs. Woleott was 
an interesting woman. She was a sister of the late Gen. Wil- 
liam Worth Belknap, who was Secretary of War under Presi- 
dent Grant, and a resident of Keokuk. She came to Keokuk 
in the early fifties from New York, and made it her con- 
tinuous home. Her marriage to Arthur Wolcott occurred in 
1854. He died here many years ago. 

During her early life she received an excellent education, 
and by her ready application to study she became a woman 
of unusual intelligence. Increasing years did not affect her 
clearness of thought and she remained a bright and entertain- 
ing person until the last moments. She possessed a refine- 
ment, a gentleness, a loveliness of character that endeared 
her to all. In her Christian work she was sincere; was one of 
the oldest members of Westminster Presbyterian church, and 
took an active interest in its affairs. An only daughter, Miss 
Bertha Wolcott of this city, survives. 

Clara Belknap Wolcott was born in Newburgh on the 
Hudson, New York, and when but a few months old was taken 
to that wild western country, when there were but few white 
inhabitants, and where her father was to establish the Post 
of Fort Leavenworth. After a few years, she was removed 
to Bedloe’s Island, which was then a garrison, where her 
father was in command, and one of her earliest recollections 
was that of crossing to New York every day, with her sister, 
in a boat rowed by soldiers, to attend school. She was then 
sent to a Young Ladies’ Seminary in Newburgh, where she 
was one of the best students, and was especially proficient in 
music and French. Her father had already gone to Florida, 
during the Seminole war, and was stationed at Fort Brooke, 
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Tampa. He decided to have his family with him, so they left 
New York on a sailing vessel, but on the way were ship- 
wrecked, and were tossed on shore at Key West. From there, 
they managed to reach Tampa. Here they were in constant 
expectation of an uprising of the Indians, but most of the 
Indians liked General Belknap and had dubbed him ‘‘The 
Alligator Chief,’’ as he walked through the Everglades with 
no fear of the alligators; and one of her most cherished relies 
is a pipe in the shape of an alligator, carved by the Indian 
chief, Wild Cat. 

The Mexican War at this time, 1846, called for the ‘‘bravy- 
est of the brave,’’ and her father went with the army into 
Mexico, and became Inspector General on General Taylor’s 
staff. 

Her brother, William Worth Belknap, now being ready for 
college, she, with her mother and sister, went to live at 
Princeton, N. J., and stayed there until his graduation. 

Her next move was to Forts Smith and Gibson, in the 
Cherokee Nation, inhabited by the rich and powerful tribe of 
Cherokees. From here her father was sent to Texas to locate 
posts, and while there, although very ill, refused to leave his 
post of duty, and there died in 1851. The family then went 
to visit relatives in Ohio, and subsequently removed to Keo- 
kuk, where W. W. Belknap, who had been studying law, was 
located. Here she married Arthur Woleott, of an old New 
England family; she had three children, a daughter Anne, 
buried in Saratoga, N. Y., a son Arthur Ellsworth, buried at 
Keokuk, and a daughter Bertha. 

During the Grant administration she was with her brother 
in Washington part of one year, while he was Secretary of 
War. She lived several years in Boston, while she was edu- 
cating her daughter; later she returned to Keokuk, where she 
spent her remaining days. 

She had a remarkable mind, and just before her death 
held long conversations in French. ‘Towards the end she 
suffered greatly, but would not utter a groan, saying that she 
came from a long line of warriors, of military stock, and she 
must not show pain. She often spoke of liking the quotation 
from Shakespeare, which is on her brother’s monument at 
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Arlington, and in the words of which she so firmly believed— 
‘So part we sadly, in this troublous world, to meet with joy 
in sweet Jerusalem.’’ 

The following biographical sketch of the mother of the 
deceased is from the pen of Gen. Ver Planck Van Antwerp 
and is copied from the Keokuk Daily Gate City of December 
22, 1858: 


Mrs. Anne Clark Belknap was no ordinary person, her character 
approached as near perhaps to perfection as any that one ever meets. 
with, and her life was one of vicissitudes such as but few women en- 
counter. With advantages of early education and association among 
the most intelligent and accomplished society, she possessed in a marked 
degree that delicate refinement of women which ever characterizes the 
well bred lady. As such, she was at once recognized whether at the 
capitol of our country or on the most remote western wilds. 

There was about her at all times and under all circumstances that 
rare blending of perfect sweetness of temper and pleasing dignity of 
deportment that immediately won the respect and esteem of all who 
came within her influence; sentiments which grew daily in strength 
upon a continued acquaintance. 

Ever cheerful, yet not frivolous, it was at all times a real pleasure 
to meet Mrs. Belknap, especially when welcomed at her own door or 
under her most hospitable roof. Who that was often favored with 
that privilege can forget the kindly greeting with which they were 
ever met? And yet how utterly free from the sligfitest tinge of os- 
tentatious display were the receptions under that roof. 

The wife of a gallant and distinguished soldier, the late Brigadier 
General William G. Belknap, with whom she united her fortunes ere 
her husband yet attained high rank and distinction, Mrs. Belknap came 
with her husband to the then far West, more than a third of a century 
ago, to lead a frontier life, at what were, at that time, the outposts 
of our battle array. Crossing from Green Bay, one of the outposts 
to the Mississippi, and proceeding down the latter to St. Louis, she 
passed this point over thirty years ago, when there was not yet a 
human habitation here, save perhaps the wigwams of the Sacs and 
Foxes, old Black Hawk, Keokuk and their associates; long, in fact, 
ere even the Territory of Iowa was ushered into existence, and while 
it still formed a part—not of Wisconsin, but of Michigan. 

Of what now constitutes the Territory of Kansas, Mrs. Belknap was 
perhaps the first white woman that ever became an inhabitant. Her 
husband, then Captain Belknap, was ordered to establish a military 
post on the Missouri, which he did accordingly, probably in 1827 or 
728, with the name of Ft. Leavenworth, near where the present city 
of the same name stands. While the buildings for this post were being 
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erected, Mrs. Belknap, like a true soldier’s wife, ate and slept under 
a tent, until they were ready to be oceupied. 

Subsequently she followed her husband to Florida, where he had 
been ordered during the campaign with the Seminoles; and, later still, 
she accompanied him to the posts on the Arkansas, Forts Smith and 
Gibson, where this devoted and noble wife, always of a frail constitu- 
tion and never of robust health, spent several years more, far removed 
from those thousand comforts ard refinements to which she had been 
accustomed in early life. Did she complain of this? Never! but 
remained always the same true Christian woman, and devoted wife 
and mother. 

The gallant part acted by Gen. Belknap during the war of 1846 
with Mexico, in which he again distinguished himself at Palo Alto, 
Resaca, and other fields, is doubtless familiar to the reader. After 
his death, which occurred in 1851, in Texas, where he was on duty 
with his troops, Mrs. Belknap, accompanied by her estimable and highly 
intelligent daughters, came here to join her only son and make this 
her home. 

Reference has been made above to her cheerful and happy tempera- 
ment and to the fact that it was under her own hospitable roof that 
these beautiful traits were most strikingly developed. It was there 
that she ever appeared a true model for her sex, not only in her domestic 
relations, but in its avocations as well. With what admirable system 
were all of the latter performed; and what scrupulous neatness and 
order reigned ever, over the entire premises—indoor and out; and this 
without the least apparent bustle, confusion, or inconvenience to either 
visitors or the household; perfection of housekeeping—not the least 
difficult of arts!—HOME—that home where so much of the last few 
years of her life were spent—was to her evidently one of calm and 
true rational enjoyment; while to her friends one of never-failing at- 
tractions. 

But it was as a sincere and genuine, though wholly unpretentious, 
Christian that the character of Mrs. Belknap shone forth in its greatest 
beauty and loveliness. That she was a true Christian, if one ever 
lived, nobody for a moment doubted who knew her well. It was 
clearly mirrored upon her ever calm and serene countenance and eyi- 
denced in the daily acts of her life; yet she never obtruded her re- 
ligion upon others, nor made a publie display of it, to attraet the 
world’s gaze—if not to enlist its praise! Nor does the writer remem- 
ber to have ever once heard her condemn, by a single harsh or unkind 
word, any human being whose opinions or ereed, be they what they 
might, were not in accord with her own. If, as she thought, wrong, 
it ever seemed with her a source of real, unfeigned regret, rather than 
a different feeling, so commonly evinced. Oh! what a reformation 
will that be, if it ever occurs, when all professing Christians shall act 
thus. How infinitely greater the influence they will then exercise. 
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Charity, no less than faith and hope, was a cardinal and a prac- 
tical principle in the Christianity of Mrs. Belknap; charity which, 
if not, as claimed by one of the master spirits of the world, ‘‘the 
essence of Christianity,’’ is at least one of its essential elements— 
without which it can have no existence. 

But enough; it is most gratifying to know that the subject of -this 
imperfect sketch was one whose practice in life, no more than her 
avowed principles, were never called in question. 

Truly it may be said, she probably had not an enemy on earth ‘ 


and that, 
‘“None knew her but to love her, 
None named her but to praise. ’? 


KEroKuK, Dec. 20, 1858. 


THE BACKWOODSMAN has many substantial enjoyments. 
After the fatigue of his journey, and a short season of priva- 
tion and danger, he finds himself surrounded with plenty. 
His cattle, hogs and poultry supply his table with meat; the 
forest abounds in game, the fertile soil yields abundant crops; 
he has, of course, bread, milk and butter; the rivers furnish 
fish, and the woods honey. For these various articles there 
is at first no market, and the farmer acquires the generous 
habit of spreading them profusely on his table, and giving 
them freely to a hungry traveler and an indigent neighbor. 
Hospitality and kindness are among the virtues of the first 
settlers. Exposed to common dangers and toils, they become 
united by the closest ties of social intercourse. Accustomed 
to arm in each other’s defence, to aid in each other’s labor, to 
assist in the affectionate duty of nursing the sick, and the 
mournful office of burying the dead, the best affections of the 
heart are kept in constant exercise; and there is, perhaps, no 
class of men in our country who obey the calls of friendship, 
or the claims of benevolence with such cheerful promptness, 
or with so liberal a sacrifice of personal convenience.—Judge 
Hall’s Sketches of the West. 


DID PRIMITIVE MAN OF IOWA HAVE MANUFAC- 
TURING PLANTS ? 


BY HON. CHARLES H. ROBINSON. 


Among animals, man alone uses weapons. His earliest, 
aside from hands and teeth, were doubtless clubs and stones. 
Later he learned to combine the two by fastening a stone to 
the end of his club. In the process of time, this stone, at 
first a ragged flint or a smooth pebble, came to be elaborately 
finished and have conventional form as an elegant axe or 
tomahawk. 

Improving upon the idea of a stone at the end of a club, 
he tied a sharp fragment of flint on the end of a long stick 
and had a spear with which to stab his enemy, man or beast, 
before coming to close quarters, or it might be thrown a short 
distance. The bow, with which small spears might be thrown 
with greater force and to a further distance, was a later 
development. 

In all countries which have come under the observation of 
ethnologists, it has been found that the primitive weapons 
were made of stone; and, very strangely, there is a marked 
similarity both as to material and shape, in ancient weapons. 
found in countries the most remote from each other. 

In some of the countries of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
researches have shown a regular gradation upward from 
weapons of roughly chipped flints to those perfect in outline 
and highly polished, these gradually merging into weapons 
of bronze and iron, as the knowledge and use of metals. 
progressed. 

To primitive man of Iowa, the use of metals was prac- 
tically unknown. True, a number of ornaments and a few 
spear or knife heads of copper have been found, but these 
were probably hammered and rubbed into shape from small 
masses of native copper such as are still found in glacial 
debris; or may have been obtained by barter from tribes. 
near the copper mines of Lake Superior; but this use does 
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not indicate any knowledge of the smelting or reduction of 
copper ores. 

In the writer’s collection is a tomahawk (the smaller of 
the two with handles shown in the illustration) found in 
Marion county, which is so nearly pure iron that it might be 
forged by any blacksmith. It has not been smelted, and is 
merely a small piece of very pure red hematite rubbed to an 
edge and grooved for a handle. 

The Indians of Iowa prior to the discovery of America by 

Columbus were of the great Siouan family. They were fierce 
warriors and were much more expert weapon makers than the 
Algonquins of the Atlantic coast. Their weapons were of 
better material and more artistic in form and finish. 
_ For close combat, their principal weapon was the axe or 
tomahawk, which was usually made from a fragment broken 
from a granite boulder, such as are still found scattered over 
our prairies. 

The axes and tomahawks shown in the illustration are all 
from the writer’s collection and found in Marion county. 
The rough fragment shown is a piece of granite weighing 
about one and a half pounds which had been battered into a 
size and form ready for rubbing with sharp sand and gritty 
pieces of stone to bring it to the conventional form. The axe 
in the lower left hand corner weighs six and a half pounds, 
and is probably too large to have been used as a weapon and 
was for domestic use as an axe. The others weigh from one 
to four pounds each and fairly illustrate the forms usually 
found. 

The other illustration shows knife, arrow and spear heads, 
all of which were found in Iowa, except the round or woman’s 
knife near the center, which was found by the writer in the 
District of Columbia. The longest spear head was found 
within the city limits of Des Moines a few rods from the ’Coon 
river. 

It has been generally supposed that among the Indians 
each was his own mechanic and when he wanted a weapon he 
made it; but if one has an opportunity to examine a large 
number of weapons found in the same general locality, he will 
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be immediately impressed by their great similarity in ma- 
terial, form and finish, almost to the most minute details. For 
instance, inspect the axes and tomahawks in the State His- 
torical Department found in the region including Boone, Ft. 
Dodge and Webster City, and you will involuntarily come to 
the conclusion that nearly all were made by the same person. 

The same impression will be made upon inspection of 
weapons from other localities, if you can see enough of them 
together for the purpose of comparison. 

The question at once arises: Were there primitive work- 
shops or weapon manufactories in Iowa? The answer is: It 
is quite probable there were. 

Some Indians would unquestionably have more natural 
mechanical skill and a better eye for artistic form than others, 
and when one of these made for himself a tomahawk which 
was pronounced a thing of beauty by his fellows, it would 
be but natural in any state of society for the less skillful man 
to desire it. He would say to the owner: ‘‘I wish I could 
make such an elegant tomahawk; but mine are nearly failures. 
How many buffalo hides and haunches of venison will you take 
for it?’’? The owner, knowing that he can easily make one 
as good or even improve upon it, names a price and the trade 
is made. He makes a second and this in turn is bartered to 
another unskilled warrior, and he soon finds that by employ- 
ing his time in the manufacture of tomahawks and axes he 
can supply his family with meat and hides more easily and 
with more certainty than by hunting. 

Then, too, he finds himself becoming more expert; each 
succeeding weapon requiring less time and labor than the one 
before and he learns to select the best material for the pur- 
pose and where to find it. His reputation as a weapon-maker 
spreads, the demand increases; a locality is selected where the 
material is abundant; he trains up his sons, or perhaps calls 
in others to assist him and work under his directions, and a 
plant or manufacturing establishment, limited in capacity 
only by the constantly increasing demand for its output, is 
in operation. 


The same is equally true in regard to the manufacture of 
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bows, knives, arrow and spear heads, and it is not improbable 
that the women who became expert potters established similar 
co-operative manufactories. 

Where the material used is imperishable, such as stone 
and flint, the debris found in heaps and quantities in many 
ancient workshop quarries, as they are called by the ethnolo- 
gists, indicates that many workmen were engaged in the 
manufacture. 

Within the city lmits of Washington, D. C., are at least 
two of these ancient manufactories. One is an ancient soap- 
stone quarry of several acres, on which may still be found 
hundreds of fragments of vessels, large and small, broken at 
various stages of their manufacture and discarded by the 
workmen. 

The other has car loads of chips broken from quartzite 
pebbles in the manufacture of knives, arrow and spear heads, 
besides thousands of these broken at various stages of com- 
pletion from the rounded pebble with but one chip taken off 
to the weapon broken at the last stroke before completion. 

Strangely, however, the debris in both these ancient manu- 
factories indicates that no finished or completed work was 
made in this workshop. At the first all fragments found are 
of rough, incomplete vessels with thick walls covered with 
marks of the flint chisels, while fragments of such vessels 
found on village sites in the locality and quite a number of 
perfect ones which have been dug up, show that they were 
rubbed perfectly smooth and the walls reduced to a thickness 
of from one-half to three-quarters of an inch. 

Most of the fragments at the arrow factory are merely 
unshaped chips, but there are many thin leaf-shaped rejects, 
some of which are so nearly perfect that they might be com- 
pleted to any one of the usual forms in use for knives, arrows 
or spears. No completed ones are found, however. 

It is conjectured that in both these manufactories the 
product was in the rough and when bartered the purchaser 
completed it at his leisure, as the finishing would require, per- 
haps, less mechanical skill. ; 

The writer has no knowledge of any such workshops having 
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been found in Iowa, but he has no doubt they may be located 
if careful search should be made in the mound regions of the 
State for such an accumulation of debris as should be found 
on the sites of such manufactories. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ActTuaL SeTrters.—The next session of Congress is now 
near at hand, and we would urge upon the farmers of the in- 
terior the importance of taking immediate measures for mak- 
ing an early and strong representation of their interests and 
wants at the seat of Government. Let petitions be circulated 
and signed by every settler in the west, urging upon Congress 
the necessity of immediate action on the subject of pre- 
emption. Let the voice of the west go forth as one voice, de- 
manding that prompt justice be done to the settler, and his 
dearly bought rights effectually secured to him by the laws. 
They are in this Territory the earliest occupants of the coun- 
try. They have left homes endeared to them by the pleasures 
of cultivated society, by the graves of their fathers, and as the 
dwelling places of relatives and friends. They have encoun- 
tered the privations and sufferings incident to the early settle- 
ment of a country. And all this they have suffered and done 
to better their condition, under the hope and expectation of 
receiving from the Government the same immunities hitherto 
granted to actual settlers on its lands. Most of them are resi- 
dent on their claims—and all of them have expended more or 
less labor and money on them in the erection of buildings, 
planting crops, and making other valuable improvements. It 
is now for Congress to decide whether these improvements 
shall be secured to the hardy pioneer of the woods who made 
them, or shall fall a prey to the greediness of the bloated spee- 
wlator in public lands. We deem it the interest as well as the 
duty of Government to encourage the settlement of its rich 
and unappropriated lands by holding out to the emigrant the 
inducement of perfect security in his possessions and improve- 
ments. In most cases their all is invested, and if Government 
will not protect them they deem it right to protect themselves. 
They must either stand firmly side by side to maintain their. 
rights peaceably if they can—at any rate to maintain them, or 
must throw themselves into the arms of the enemy and rely 
upon the tender mercies of the devouring speculator. The 
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A GOOD IOWA WOMAN. 


Mrs. Florence Miller, president of the Iowa Woman’s 
‘Christian Temperance Union, died at Des Moines last Satur- 
day. For more than twenty years she was a familiar figure 
about the halls of legislation, and never in the way. As the 
legislative procession moves, members and senators are met 
at every turn by lady lobbyists. Some of these are ambitious 
to be in the public eye; others are working for the recognition 
of fads and foibles, and most of them have little consideration 
for the personal comfort of legislators or the necessary course 
of legislation. Mrs. Miller belonged to none of these. She 
seemed to have as much right there as anybody. She was 
earnest, but never irritating; persistent but never obtrusive, 
and in all her work so gracious and true as to win the regard 
of all men of character. Where women and children were 
concerned, and where the interests of common morality were 
involved, there Mrs. Miller would appear to plead with all the 
force of gracious Christian womanhood, and while she no 
doubt saw many hours of discouragement, it is hardly possible 
she ever wrought in vain, for such work as hers is never lost. 

It is unfortunate that temperance and other moral reforms 
are not more generally sustained in the spirit manifest in the 
work of Florence Miller. While others scolded and threatened 
and waxed bitter she persuaded and plead and prayed. So 
many reformers seem to want to hurt somebody more than to 
help somebody else. Mrs. Miller was never that way. The 
‘soft answer’’ was ever on her lips. The one idea of help, 
help, help was ever uppermost ir her purpose and she had no 
time to plan revenges for those who offended against her dear- 
est purposes. Even those who steeled their minds and hearts 
against her pleading could not fail to be impressed by her 
native dignity, her sweet spirit and her loving kindness 
toward all mankind. ‘The world sometimes seems crowded 
with reformers, but there is always plenty of room for gentle, 
helpful women such as Florence Miller.—Senator A. B. Funk 
in Spirit Lake Beacon, Aug. 24, 1906. 
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THE BATTLE OF PLEASANT HILL. 


While we have had in previous numbers partial accounts of 
that disastrous affair, it has still seemed desirable that these 
pages should contain further details—a more minute survey of 
the field of battle, its incidents and its surroundings. This 
we have at last secured in our leading article. It is from the 
pen of Mr. Solon F. Benson, a man who left an arm to be 
buried from the field hospital. He is now, after all these 
years, a well-known, prosperous banker, in the town of Pier- 
son, Woodbury Co., Iowa. He was mustered into the U. S. 
service at Camp Franklin, Dubuque, on the 30th day of 
August, 1862, as First Corporal of Co. F, 32d Iowa Infantry, 
and afterwards promoted to Fourth Sergeant. He was badly 
wounded at the battle of Pleasant Hill, La., April 9, 1864, 
and was captured by the Confederates, remaining a prisoner 
of war several months. With others he was finally exchanged 
and mustered out of the service for disability, at Davenport, 
Towa, October 8, 1864. He therefore saw hard service, becom- 
ing intimately acquainted with the destitution and suffering 
of hospital life within the enemy’s lines. Mr. Benson’s thrill- 
ing experiences enable him to write from full knowledge. 
More than this, he has devoted years to a study of the Red 
River Campaign and the fields of battle in which it culminated 
on the 8th and 9th days of April, 1864. He has spent some 
time at Pleasant Hill, and in its vicinity, interviewing old set- 
tlers who were there during the clash of arms, meeting also 
many southern soldiers who were in the desperate battle. He 
found them not unfriendly, and willing to aid him in his 
quest for information. He has, therefore, been able to include 
many details, personal and otherwise, which had escaped 
observation. Such articles are by far the best materials for 
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First Corporal, and later, 4th Sergeant Company F, Thirty-second Iowa Infantry. 
Wounded at the battle of Pleasant Hill, La., April 9, 1864. 
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history. Some of the memorable descriptions of the historic 
charge at Balaklava, in the Crimean war, were written long: 
years afterwards, by men who participated in that wild rout.. 
In like manner soldiers of the civil war, both Union and Con- 
federate, are now recording many facts not disclosed by the 
official reports and which have not come within the knowledge 
of historians. It is good work in this direction that has been: 
performed by Sergeant Benson. In the days succeeding the- 
battles, eastern troops seemed to have won all the glory. Im 
fact, the loss of one of their officers, a splendid soldier, who: 
had been a commanding figure in the politics or statesmanship: 
of New York, for a time overshadowed every other. This was. 
so palpable that it excited comment by western soldiers who 
were not at all inclined to be ungenerous or jealous. 

Three Iowa regiments took part in the battle of Pleasant 
Hill—the 14th Infantry, Col. Wm. T. Shaw; the 27th, Col. 
James I. Gilbert, and the 32d, Col. John Scott. At this time: 
the 14th Infantry was commanded by Lt. Col. J. H. Newbold, 
who was killed in the battle. Colonel Shaw was in command 
of the brigade. It was known in the reports as ‘‘Shaw’s 
Brigade.”’ 

The 14th was recruited in the following counties: Jones,. 
Johnson, Jasper, Scott, Tama, Dubuque, Chickasaw, Bremer, 
Henry, Lee, Davis, Van Buren, Decatur, Louisa, Marion, 
Linn, Des Moines and Iowa. 

The 27th was mainly from the counties of Allamakee,. 
Buchanan, Chickasaw, Clayton, Delaware, Floyd and Mitchell. 

Coming from a more sparsely settled region, the 32d Infan- 
try had men enlisted from the following counties: Boone,. 
Story, Marshall, Grundy, Hardin, Hamilton, Webster, Cal- 
houn, Pocahontas, Humboldt, Wright, Franklin, Butler, 
Bremer, Cerro Gordo, Franklin, Hancock, Kossuth, Worth 
and Winnebago. 

More than forty Iowa counties were represented in these: 
three regiments at Pleasant Hill. 

The casualties in the Iowa regiments are given in Fox’s: 
‘‘Regimental Losses in the American Civil War,’’ as follows: 

The Fourteenth Infantry (Col. William T..Shaw), killed, 
13; wounded, 55; missing and prisoners, 14. Total, 82. 
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The Twenty-seventh Infantry (Col. James I. Gilbert), 
killed, 4; wounded, 70; missing, 14. Total, 88. It seems 
almost a discrepancy that only 4 were killed in the 27th 
Infantry against a list of 70 wounded—but that is the official 
report. 

The Thirty-second Infantry (Col. John Seott), killed, 33; 
wounded, 117; missing and prisoners, 56. Total, 206. 

The total of killed, wounded and missing in the three Iowa 
regiments was 380. 

Gen. A. J. Smith—‘‘Old A. J.,’’ as he was familiarly 
ealled by the Iowa men whom he led on many bloody fields— 
commanded detachments of the 16th and 17th Army Corps 
on the Red River Expedition. Col. Wm. T. Shaw’s brigade 
belonged to the 16th Corps, and was therefore a part of Gen. 
Smith’s command. To no commander have the Iowa soldiers 
looked back with greater affection and pride than to Gen. A. J. 
Smith. He graduated from West Point in 1838 and saw active 
service on our frontiers, in Mexico and the civil war. He 
rose to the rank of Major General of Volunteers and Colonel 
of the 7th Regular Cavalry. He resigned from the regular 
army May 6, 1869. Gen. Grant appointed him postmaster of 
St. Louis, April 3, 1869. He died June 30, 1897. His record 
fills two pages of Gen, Cullum’s Biographical Register of West 
Point. It has seldom been equalled in the annals of active 
‘Service. 

Mr. Benson has kindly procured three other articles which 
we take pleasure in publishing in connection with his own. 
They form a very fitting addition to his work, and may be 
-deseribed or summarized as follows: 

Reminiscences of the Battle of Pleasant Hill, by Henry 
H. Childers, a lawyer of New York, who then lived in Pleasant 
Hill, and who writes a very readable article from a citizen’s 
‘standpoint, and being of the south, it is quite valuable on 
account of the opposite views it reflects. Mr. Childers is a 
facile and pleasing writer and the last of the Childers name 
now living. 

The next is that of Col. Wm. H. Heath, of the 33d Mo. 
Infantry, which was brigaded with the 35th Iowa and fought 
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in the reserves with Gen. J. A. Mower. Mr. Heath’s article 
lets some light into the inner military circles of that place 
and time which will be of interest to many readers. It does 
not cover much of the history, but is quite lucid as to his 
little corner of the field. 

Another article is the narrative of the escape of Private 
Ben Van Dyke, of the 14th Iowa, which is quite romantic and 
interesting. This old soldier is now living in Oklahoma. 


Nore.—Articles on the Battle of Pleasant Hill, by Col. William T. Shaw. ex- 
Judge Charles T, Granger, and Capt. Thomas C. McCall, may be found in Vol. rnd & 
3d series, of THE ANNALS OF lowA, pp. 401-423. See also pp. 465-468 of the same 
volume for references to Col. Shaw. An article by Hon. A. J. Barkley, in the 
same volume, pp. 23-81, should also be read in this connection. 


THE LETTERS AND PAPERS OF ROBERT LUCAS. 


For many years the lack of original source material bear- 
ing upon the life and political activities of the first Governor 
of the Territory of Iowa has been the despair of collectors and 
students of Iowa history. Indeed, after many futile efforts 
to discover the precious manuscripts, the story that the letters 
and papers of Robert Lucas had long ago been accidentally 
destroyed by fire had come to be accepted as fact. This was 
the situation when in October, 1905, Mr. John C. Parish, a 
graduate student at the State University of Iowa, elected to 
write a thesis on ‘Robert Lucas, Governor of the Territory of 
Towa.”’ 

Mr. Parish, of course, soon found himself embarrassed by 
the lack of source material. However, after conference with 
Prof. Benj. F. Shambaugh (under whose direction the thesis 
was being prepared) it was decided to make a thorough search 
for the missing letters and papers. Sometime in November, 
1905, Professor Shambaugh called upon Robert Lucas, a 
grandson of Governor Lucas, and enlisted his interest in the 
renewed effort to bring to light the material that was supposed 
to be lost or destroyed. The first document discovered through 
eo-operation with the grandson was the manuscript copy of 

* the Executive Journal of Iowa for 1838-1841, which contains 
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a complete record of the official executive acts of Governor 
Lucas during his term of nearly three years. 

After the discovery of the Executive Journal, Mr. Parish 
made several visits to the home of the grandson, Robert 
Lucas. With renewed zeal the search was carried into the attic 
of the old home of Col. Edward Lueas, a son of the Governor 
who had lived near Iowa City. There The Robert Lucas 
Journal of the War of 1812 was found along with two boxes 
containing hundreds of manuscript letters and papers written 
by or addressed to Robert Lucas and covering a period of 
nearly fifty years. The entire collection, which has been care- 
fully examined by Mr. Parish, is perhaps the richest and most 
extensive body of historical material that has thus far come 
to light in this State. With the discovery of the Lucas letters 
and papers comes the hope that the letters and papers of his 
successor, Governor John Chambers, are still in existence and 
will some day be accessible to students of Iowa history. 


DEATH OF AN IOWA AUTHOR. 


The poem, ‘‘There is no Death,’’ has been made familiar to 
most readers by the fact that it has been reprinted hundreds. 
of times, and copied in whole or in part in numberless obituary 
articles or addresses, since it was written by an Iowa journalist. 
in 1863. The author was J. L. MeCreery, who published a 
weekly paper at Delhi, Delaware county, Iowa, about fifty 
years ago, and was later employed on other Iowa papers. 
After his journalistic career in Iowa, he was appointed to a 
clerkship in the General Land Office at Washington, D. C., 
which he doubtless held up to the time of his last illness. He 
passed away at Duluth, Minn., after a surgical operation, 
Sept: 7, 1906. For some years after he wrote this poem there 
was a dispute concerning its authorship, as there was in rela- 
tion to that of ‘‘The Burial of Sir John Moore’’ and ‘‘Ben 
Bolt.’? Mr. MecCreery’s right to it was made a matter of | 
doubt by the fact that it was so often attributed to Sir Edward — 
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Bulwer-Lytton. The difficulty of getting the question settled 
had vexed and made him somewhat indifferent on the subject. 
Two versions had appeared, creating still further confusion. 
Knowing him intimately and well the editor of THz ANNALS 
invited him to give its history in these pages. We also urged 
him to tell our readers how there came to be two versions of 
the poem. He fully complied with our requests, though in a 
half jocular manner, and his interesting article may be found 
in Vol. I, 3d series, pp. 196-209. A fairly good half-tone por- 
trait of Mr. MecCreery accompanies the article. The publica- 
tion of his own clear and explicit statement has settled the 
question of authorship for all time. It may be found in most 
of our Iowa libraries and will always be read with interest. 


THE RECORDS OF THE IOWA SOLDIERS. 


During the past three or four years there has been con- 
siderable agitation in this State on the subject of republishing 
the records of the soldiers of the civil war. The rosters of 
the different commands were published by the Adjutant Gen- 
eral during the war period, but the work was done in haste 
and there were many errors and omissions which may be cor- 
rected at this time. This work properly belongs to the office 
of the Adjutant General of the State, and if legislation is 
secured for that purpose there will be no question as to who 
shall superintend the work. It will, of course, emanate from 
that office. Scarcely a day passes in which a revised edition 
of the Reports of Adjutant General N. B. Baker is not needed 
in the Historical Department. This is not only a final measure 
of justice to the men who stood behind the guns in 1861-65, 
but a matter of the greatest public convenience. This work 
should be undertaken under the editorship of the finest mil- 
itary scholar in the State and no pains spared to secure com- 
pleteness and accuracy. The States of Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, and we presume still 
others, have published what are models in their way. All the 
States, north as well as south, will sooner or later provide for 
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the republication of their war records. In this patriotic work 
Iowa should be a leader, not a follower at the end of the 
procession. 

Not only should the editing be done by the most capable 
man in Iowa, but the books should be brought out in the best 
style of the art of printing at this time. When the volumes 
appear they should be such that every Iowan will be proud 
of them. Aside from the records of the civil war, the volumes 
should contain the rosters of all the smaller commands that 
were raised in Iowa in territorial times, to hold the Indians 
in check, or to protect the frontier settlers. There were sev- 
eral such commands of which no record exists in the State of 
Jowa, except that compiled by Harvey Reid of Maquoketa 
from the recollections of a participant in the command which 
removed the Winnebago Indians from Iowa to Minnesota. It 
is not practicable to secure within the State of Iowa any 
record of the names of the men who volunteered for the Mex- 
ican war. The information required is in the War Depart- 
ment at Washington, and nowhere else. It should be faith- 
fully copied and printed here. The volumes should include 
the officers and men of the Spirit Lake Expedition, the North- 
ern Border Brigade, and the soldiers who served in the Span- 
ish and Philippine wars. The memory of every man who 
shouldered a musket or drew a sword in the Territory or State 
of Iowa in response to any of these patriotic calls, should be 
perpetuated through the publication of these precious records. 


EARTHQUAKES IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Few residents of Iowa, perhaps none, who read the dis- 
patches relating to the terrible wreckage of life and property 
following the recent earthquakes in California and Chili con- 
sidered the possibility of such a convulsion here in this region 
of long rolling prairies and low, far-reaching valleys. No more 
doubtless did they regard such a calamity as even a remote 
possibility within the reaches of the Mississippi valley. Ordi- 
narily there is no wit or wisdom in borrowing trouble. On 
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the other hand, it is just as well to realize that the inhabitants 
of this mid-continental region have in not remote times suf- 
fered severely from seismic shocks. It may not be generally 
known that in one instance the series of shocks is pronounced 
by the scientific authorities of our National Geological Survey 
to have been ‘‘the greatest earthquake our country has experi- 
enced since its settlement,’’ not even excepting the destructive 
shock at Charlestown, in 1886, or the recent terrifying mani- 
festation at San Francisco. Moreover, the center of that shock 
was not far removed from the borders of Iowa and our own 
area probably came within the circumference of the dis- 
turbance. 

Readers of the annals of the early settlement of the West, 
especially of Illinois and Missouri, frequently come upon ref- 
erences to or descriptions of a terrible commotion of the earth 
that culminated in the neighborhood of New Madrid in south- 
eastern Missouri, a few miles below the confluence of the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers. All contemporary accounts concur in 
ascribing extraordinary violence to its manifestations and vast. 
area to the region affected. The chroniclers are not in agree- 
ment as to the precise time of its occurrence. Governor John 
Reynolds of Illinois had personal experience of the shocks 
and in his autobiography states that they began about 2 
o’clock. in the morning of Nov. 11, 1811. Audubon, the nat- 
uralist, says that he was traveling across the ‘‘Barrens’’ of 
Kentucky in November, and ‘‘one afternoon’’ suddenly be- 
came aware that some disturbance was imminent and almost. 
immediately witnessed fearful earth waves that utterly be- 
wildered him. The English geologist and traveler Feather- 
stonehaugh, who visited the region around about New Madrid 
in 1834, says in his Travels that the earthquake took place 
in December, and Mr. Fuller of our National Geological Sur- 
vey gives December 16 as the date. ‘‘The vibrations,’’ says 
the latter, ‘‘did not cease for over a year. * * * During 
the succeeding three months 1,874 shocks were recorded, of 
which eight were violently destructive, ten very severe, and 
thirty-five generally alarming. In fact, this earthquake is 
famous all over the world as one of the few instances of almost 
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incessant shaking for a period of many months in a region 
remote from the seat of any voleanic action.”’ 
Featherstonehaugh describes the region about New Madrid 
as a ‘‘flat alluvial area without a vestige of rocky strata, many 
parts generally well wooded, but containing two or three prai- 
ries of about five miles square where cotton and Indian corn 
are cultivated.’’ Such a region does not suggest seismic or yol- 
eanice disturbances, nevertheless the pioneers witnessed some 
terrific events. Their ears were deafened by loud crashing re- 
ports that resembled heavy cannonading. Sulphurous vapors 
rolled over the land. Besides the horrible earth waves that 
must have almost shattered the nervous systems of man and 
beast alike—immense chasms opened in the earth whence 
issued dense vapors and torrents of water. The beds of lakes 
and swamps were upheaved and fertile fields of large area 
sunk and became lakes, varying in depth from four to 100 
feet. In the Mississippi, islands sank out of sight, and the up- 
heaval and subsidence of the waters of the river produced 
a fearful surge that was like the fateful return of the ruthless 
ocean tides that follow earthquakes along the seaboard. 
Governor Reynolds tells us that shocks continued to be 
experienced for years after throughout southern Illinois; he 
records one in 1855 at the time he was writing. Writing in 
response to our inquiry, Mr. H. C. Rizer, of the National Geo- 
logical Survey informs the writer that ‘*shight shocks originat- 
ing in the New Madrid region occur several times annually, 
and could be detected by instruments in Illinois and probably 
even in Iowa. You may possibly recall that quite a severe 
shock occurred last summer in this region.’? Our sympathy 
with the sufferers in San Francisco may well be tinged with 
prudent considerations for contingencies in our own habitat. 
H.. 


RIFLE AND TELEPHONE. 


A most interesting object lesson may be seen in the hos- 
pitable home of Mr. George C. Duffield, a pioneer farmer and 
octogenarian who comes down from the days of Black Hawk 
and Keokuk, and who resides on the right bank of the Des 
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Moines river, a couple of miles above the town of Keosauqua. 
Suspended from the wall hangs his old muzzle-loading rifle, 
which was made by an Iowa gunsmith some time in the thirties 
or forties. In those days the hunter had never heard of 
breech-loaders or metallic cartridges. Mr. Duffield was an 
expert hunter, killing elk, deer and bear, and his gun was an 
important adjunct in the early days in securing meat for the 
table. The gunsmiths made several rifles for him which he 
promptly discarded as unfit for his purposes. At last the one 
we have under consideration met his requirements and was in 
frequent use until game disappeared. While these old rifles 
were crude in most respects as compared with those of the 
present day, many of them were fired with great precision 
and carried long distances. When used in battle they became 
very effective weapons. This was especially shown at the 
battle of New Orleans, Jan. 8, 1814, when the British under 
Gen. Sir E. M. Pakenham were so unfortunately and unmerci- 
fully slaughtered. Each owner of one of these old muzzle- 
loading rifles provided himself with a pair of iron bullet- 
moulds in which he east his round bullets, sometimes from 
a wooden ladle and sometimes from an iron spoon. Each one 
had a powder-horn from which he poured his powder into a 
““charger,’’ which was used to measure the quantity required. 
In the lower end of the breech was a small box in which the 
hunter carried his ‘‘patches,’’ which were bits of greased cot- 
ton cloth in which the bullets were wrapped to separate them 
from the powder. This old gun is always kept in good repair, 
and hangs in the leather slings which were provided for it long 
ago. Altogether, it has a primitive look when .compared with 
modern arms. Immediately under it has been placed one of 
the latest improved telephones, which enables Mr. Duffield 
freely to communicate not only with the people of his own 
county, but it reaches throughout the State and _ beyond. 
These two objects bring the present and the past into close 
contrast, and they show probably as distinctly as anything 
else the wonderful progress which has been made during the 
past sixty years. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


McCarver and Tacoma, by Thomas W. Prosch. Lowman & Hanford, 

Seattle, 1906, pp. 198. 

The history of that part of the United States which lies west of the 
Mississippi river, if not of equal, is of common importance with that 
which lies east. It is the history of a larger area, with a greater diver- 
sity of soil, climate, and resources, and a larger population eventually. 
It shows a march of civilization unprecedented in any former age. In 
this progress, it is a notable fact that pioneers of lowa were also pio- 
neers in Oregon and California and in the intervening States. 

This book records the life of one of the founders of a city upon 
the Mississippi river, Burlington, Iowa, who was also one of the founders 
of a city upon Puget Sound, Tacoma, State of Washington. 

Morton Matthew McCarver was born on a farm near Lexington, Ky., 
Jan. 14, 1807. After adventures in his youth down the Ohio and the Mis- 
sissippi on a flatboat to New Orleans, and tramps in Texas, he came to 
Illinois in 1829. Upon the opening of Iowa to settlement, June 1, 1833, 
he made a claim with his brothers-in-law, Simpson S. White and Amzi 
Doolittle, to the site of Flint Hills, an old Indian trading post, and laid 
out a town. He engaged in business there, and was one of the Commis- 
sioners under the acts of Congress, 1836-7, for laying out Burlington 
and other towns on the Mississippi river. In 1839, Governor Lucas ap- 
pointed him Commissary General of the Territorial militia. In 1842 he 
went overland to Oregon, and the following year with Peter H. Burnett 
laid out Linnton, on the Willamette, which he named for Lewis F. Linn, 
half-brother of Henry Dodge, and which he expected would be a capital 
city; but the fates carried that fortune ten miles up the river to Port- 
land. He was an enterprising citizen in Oregon, developing its capacity 
for grain and fruit culture by experiments on his farm, and publishing 
the results in newspapers of a wide circulation. In 1844, under the first 
popular government in Oregon, he was a member of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of Nine, and was elected Speaker. He gave his influence for the 
prohibition of slavery and of the liquor-traffic. 

_ This volume, pp. 32-’3, contains a letter written soon after his arrival 
in Oregon to A. C. Dodge. Among the papers preserved by the latter 
is another of his letters, which shows the sympathy that existed between 
them. 


OREGON City, April 25, 1847. 

My Dear FrienD: For I shall still eall you so, although I have not. 
received the first scratch of a pen from you since my arrival in Oregon, 
but I do not expect communieations from active politicians; you have 
your hands full, no doubt, with your immediate constituents, but permit 
an old friend who can never forget you to trouble you for your personal 
influence in his behalf. 

You recollect I received a recommendation for the office of Indian 
Agency by a majority of the members of the Towa Legislature, and 
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since then by a majority of the Oregon Legislature and by the principal 
officers of this Government; the latter was forwarded to you. It strikes 
me that these are claims, together with those which may be urged by 
my friends in Iowa, that the President would not willingly disregard. 
Let me then bespeak your kind influence in this matter. If there is any 
opposition to the appointment I am not aware of it, although I have 
taken a warm part in polities, measuring arms, as will be perceived from 
a perusal of the Oregon Spectator, with the champions of the Hudson 
Bay Company; yet if there has been opposition, it must come from 
this source, and is done in a clandestine manner, I suppose that most 
of the appointments have already been made, as we learn that a treaty 
has been concluded in relation to the boundary question, and cannot 
think that the claims of your old friend have been neglected. I am not 
tenacious about having the Indian Agency; the Marshal’s place, or that 
of Commissioner for settling land claims, or Register or Receiver in the 
Land Office, would be equally acceptable. As you are personally ac- 
quainted with all the members of the new State of Iowa, be pleased to. 
give me your kind assistance in this matter.. I have not succeeded in 
my town operations at Linnton as I expected. Mrs. MeCarver died last 
fall with the consumption; my little ones are in fine health. 
I am very respectfully your obedient servant, 
M. M. McCarver. 
Hon. A. C. Dodge, Burlington, Iowa. 


In further illustration of the connection between Iowa and Oregon 
pioneers, it is worthy of remembrance that W. W. Chapman, a law-part- 
ner of James W. Grimes, and the first delegate to Congress from Iowa, 
and Berryman Jennings, a brother of Mrs. McCarver, and teacher of the 
first school in Iowa, were Oregon pioneers; and also that Samuel R. 
Thurston, a Burlington attorney, and editor of the Burlington Gazette, 
became the first delegate to Congress from Oregon (ANNALS OF Iowa, 
iv., 624-75). 

Upon the discovery of gold in California, 1848, General McCarver 
joined in the rush thither, going over the Cascade Mountains, with pack- 
horses. After working a mining claim on Feather river, he associated 
with the Sutters in laying out the town of Sacramento and went into 
business there. He was a member of the Convention which formed the 
Constitution of California, and supported the prohibition of slavery 
and of lotteries, the disfranchisement of any person who engaged in a 
duel, a liberal provision for public schools, biennial sessions of the 
legislature, and economy in public affairs. After a few stirring years 
in California, having both seasons of great gains and reverses of fortune, 
he returned to Oregon, and continued to employ his energies in many 
enterprises to the end of his days in 1875. As the founder of the 
beautiful city of Tacoma, laying out its lots and streets and parks with 
fine taste and skill, his name is assured of a lasting memory. This 
volume is written by his son-in-law, and contains many interesting per- 
sonal details that give a graphic view of a unique period in American 
history. Ww. Ss. 
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NOTABLE DEATHS. 


JoHNSON PIERSON, born in Ohio county, Virginia, June 24, 1814, 
died in St. Louis, Missouri, Aug. 18, 1906, was a pioneer settler in 
Towa, having come to Flint Hills (now Burlington), Sept. 27, 1835. 
He brought a compass with him, and surveyed the lot on which David 
Rorer built the first brick house in the Territory. A graduate of Me- 
Kendree College, Ill., he was professor of ancient languages in the 
Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute (1845-’8), now the Iowa Wesleyan 
University. In 1853-’5, he was editor of The Burlington Hawk-Eye 
and upheld the policy of the ‘‘Old Line Whigs.’’? On one occasion 
William H. Seward called at his office, accompanied by James W. 
Grimes, and recommended to him more liberal views, which he did not 
embrace then, but did later. His health failing in newspaper work, 
he took a contract, upon the recommendation of A. C. Dodge, to divide 
sixteen townships in Fremont county into sections. Lyman Cook and 
John G. Foote went as bondsmen on the contract. During the work, 
at the request of a young lawyer at Sidney, James G. Day, afterwards 
a Judge of the Supreme Court, in the absence of other legal author- 
ities, being a sworn officer of the Government, he acted as justice of 
the peace in a criminal suit in which Mr. Day was attorney. In his 
absence from Burlington, he employed George F. Magoun, afterwards 
President of Iowa College at Grinnell, as sub-editor. Mr. Pierson was 
the senior Iowa poet. He published ‘‘The Judiad’’ in 1840. At the 
festival of the Hawkeye Pioneer Association, June 2, 1858, in ecom- 
memoration of the 25th anniversary of the opening of Iowa to set- 
tlement by the white people, after an eloquent address by Charles 
Mason, he delivered a poem of 280 lines, recounting the changes that 
a quarter of a century had brought, and looking into the future with 
prophetice vision. 


‘“Thus we have marked this infant’s birth, 
A prattler round our federal hearth; 
And soon we’ll see this Child confest 
The fairest one in all the west.’’ 


The poem deseribes the legal lights of those days: 


‘«Virst, Rorer came, the lawyer pioneer, 
In stature low, but at the bar a peer; 
Close in pursuit came he they eall ‘‘Old Grimes’? 
That man so well proportioned to the times, 
Who rode by rapid marehes to the throne, 
And made ambition’s airy realms his own. 
Then Mason, Browning, Starr—‘‘hale fellows atl’’— 
And last, but not the least among them, Hall.’’ 


In the civil war he was appointed commissioner of the draft in 
the First Congressional District, and was subsequently employed in 
the postal service. He preserved his faculties to the last, with his love 
of literature, and the year before his death wrote ‘‘Reminiscences of 
Seventy Years Ago.’’ His remains were interred in Aspen Grove 
Cemetery, Burlington. Ww. 8. 


Harvey Nretson Brockway was born in Mottville, Mich., Dee. 26, 
1836; he died at Garner, Iowa, June 7, 1906. He attended the com. 
mon schools as boys in his walk of life are wont to do, but his real 
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edueation was no doubt due to his habit of omnivorous reading and 
to his own untiring industry and perseverance. He was living in Web- 
ster City in 1857, remaining there and in that Vicinity, studying law, 
in the meantime, with Granville Berkley, the pioneer lawyer of old 
Webster county, until 1862, when he enlisted in Oo. B, 32d Iowa In- 
fantry, of which he became orderly sergeant, and later captain. Dur- 
ing the years he spent at Webster City the people of northwestern 
Iowa saw their hardest times. The panie of 1857 left business of all 
kinds at its lowest ebb. Little was raised on the farms in 1857, and 
1858 was an unproductive, wet year. The three following seasons crops 
were better, but there were no markets, no prices for anything. Corn 
was burned for fuel, and more money came into the northwestern 
quarter of our State for mink skins than for all that grew from the 
soil. It was hard work for even such a self-reliant law student as 
Harvey Brockway to live. But he struggled on till he entered the 
military service. His first real battle was that of Pleasant Hill, La., 
April 9, 1864. The end of the fight found him with two painful 
wounds—the ranking officer of his company, his Captain having fallen 
and the two lieutenancies vacant, either by death or resignation. He 
was promoted to the Captaincy of Co. B, in which rank he was mus- 
tered out at the end of his service. He came home, was happily mar- 
ried to Miss Sarah Mitchell, of Washington, Iowa, and settled in 
Hancock county. He engaged in buying and selling real estate, in 
which he accumulated a handsome fortune. The year of his marriage 
he was elected treasurer of his county, and re-elected at the end of 
his term. He was elected circuit judge in 1868, serving four years 
most creditably, declining a re-election. His remaining years were 
spent in private life, honored as a man who had ‘‘done the State some 
service.’’ He was a member of the Grand Army of the Republie, 
and of the Iowa Commandery of the Loyal Legion. He was beloved 
and honored in his own town and county, where his memory will long 
abide. 


Sumner B. Hewett was born in Northbridge, Mass., June 22, 1833; 
he died at Los Angeles, Cal., June 12, 1906. He was educated at the 
High School in East Douglas. At the age of 17 he taught a common 
school, and a year or two later became a clerk in one of the large furni- 
ture establishments of the city of Boston. In October, 1854, he was mar- 
ried to Miss abbie 8. Parker, of Blue Hill, Maine, and soon thereafter 
migrated to Iowa, in company with his father and motner and settled 
upon a farm just west of the present city of Eagle Grove. His wife 
became the Eagle Grove postmistress as soon as they could get an office 
opened, and held the place until the city was established and incor- 
porated. During all of the pioneer years, before the advent of the rail- 
road, no home in northwestern Iowa was better known than that of the 
Hewetts. Generous hospitality awaited all who journeyed that way. 
Blizzards or high water often delayed those who came for their mails, 
but they always found ‘‘rest and shelter, food and fire,’’ in the great 
two-story log house which was long the most imposing edifice in Wright 
county. Mr. Hewett served as a member of the lowa House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1872, and had served several years as a collector of internal 
revenue. He received this appointment from Abraham Lincoln, mainly 
through the influence of U. S. Senator James Harlan. His commission 
with the signature of the great martyr President now belongs to the 
State Historical Department. He was elected county judge some time 
later than 1860, but this was after the office was shorn of most of its 
powers and duties by the advent of the supervisor systefn. Mr. Hewett. 
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was a most useful citizen, intelligent, public-spirited, exemplary in all 
the relations of life, charitable, just in his dealings, a man of mark in 
the communities where he resided, and one whose influence was ever on 
the side of education, temperance and good morals. The writer knew 
him for nearly fifty years as an abiding friend, concerning whom he is 
glad to place these words of appreciation on record. Mr. Hewett was 
the real founder of the city of Eagle Grove, where his name will long 
be held in grateful remembrance. 


OBED CASWELL was born October 29, 1835, near Watkins, N. Y.; he 
died at Marshalltown, Iowa, July 7, 1906. While still a boy his parents 
removed to near Sandusky, Ohio. He was educated at Oberlin and 
Antioch Colleges. At the outbreak of the war he enlisted in an Ohio 
regiment with which he served three months. After his discharge he 
‘settled in Marshalltown, where he enlisted in Co. D, 5th Iowa Infantry, 
and was promoted to a second lieutenancy. Before his discharge Lieut. 
Caswell became captain of the company. After the war he attended the 
law class of the State University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, and the 
law school at Albany, N. Y., from the last of which he graduated and 
was admitted to the Supreme Court of the State of New York. In 
1864 he entered into the practice of his profession with J. H. Bradley, 
who later became cireuit judge. Mr. Caswell was afterward associated 
with J. F. Meeker in the practice of the law which he continued for 
several years. He went to California on account of his health in 1888. 
Upon his return he resumed his law practice which he continued until 
1896. When the 17th Judicial District was taken from the llth Dis- 
trict, he was appointed by Gov. Drake to fill the vacancy. He was after- 
wards elected and re-elected for two full terms, and nominated for a 
third. He became one of the well known lowa judges. The decision 
which he made in the case of the soldiers’ preference law, which he held 
to be unconstitutional, as class legislation and against publie policy, at- 
tracted state-wide attention. It was carried to the Supreme Court, 
where his decision was reversed. 


GEORGE SCHRAMM was born in Plech, Germany, Feb. 12, 1816; he 
died in his summer cottage at Lake Okoboji, Iowa, July 26, 1906. In 
1836 he came to America and settled in Ohio; in 1845 he removed to 
Farmington, Iowa, remaining there until 1867, when he located in Des 
Moines, which place had since been his home. ‘‘Father’’ Schramm was 
a member of the Polk County Oetogenarian Society, and its president at 
the time of his death. He also held membership in the Tippecanoe Club, 
the Old Settlers’ Association and the Pioneer Law Makers’ Association, 
He was a member of the Senate in the 4th and 5th, and a member of 
the House in the 9th General Assemblies, from Van Buren county. 
While exceedingly quiet and unobtrusive, Mr. Schramm was much more 
than an average legislator. His services are recalled as those of a man 
who was always clear in his convictions, whose habit it was to be found 
on the right side of questions which challenged public attention. His 
record is one from which nothing need be expunged. Though living to 
an advanced age, he was blessed not only with health and strength, but 
with a most happy temperament, which always made him a pleasant man 
to meet. His smile of cordial greeting was never absent. There are 
always men in the ranks of a regiment in active service whom their 
associates will not forget to the last day of their lives. So it is in a 
legislative body. After forty years the majority of faces will fade from 
the brightest memory; but those who were associated with Mr. Schramm 
in those far-off, days have ever borne him in kindly remembrance. 


a 
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- Cott Norn was born in Monroe county, Ind., Oct. 4, 1818; he died 
in Adel, Iowa, July 26, 1906. He came to Des Moines, Iowa, with his 
parents in 1852. In December, of 1853, he settled in Adel, where he 
lived continuously until the end of his life. He was elected clerk of the 
courts of Dallas county in 1856, holding the office by successive elections 
during the next ten years. He was chosen to represent his county in the 
Iowa House of representatives of the 13th General Assembly. He took 
an active part in the work of securing the erection of the New Capitol. 
He appreciated the need of a commodious edifice in place of the old 
tumble-down affair which had but poorly sufficed up to that time. During 
his after life in Adel he held many positions of honor and trust in all 
of which his record is without flaw. He was one of the abiding, life- 
long friends of Hon. John A. Kasson. The latter never failed, when vis- 
iting Des Moines, during the past thirty years, to go to Adel and spend 
a day or two at the home of Cole Noel. Mr. Noel was for many years 
an exemplary member of the Christian church. He possessed the confi- 
dence of the people of Dallas county during all the years of his residence 
-among them, and died as he had lived, enjoying the highest respect 
of all who knew him. 


Tue death of Charles Weare on June 19, 1906, at his home in Cedar 
Rapids, removes the last member of the family of that name, which 
family have been prominently connected with our business enterprises 
since this city was a mere village. Charles Weare was born in Derby 
Line, Orleans county, Vermont, Jan. 29, 1828, and came to Cedar Rapids 
in 1848. Deceased was respectively marshal, alderman and mayor of 
Cedar Rapids, was a member of the legislature for one term, 1864, 
was postmaster for eight years. During the Harrison administration 
he was consul at Aix-la-Chapelle, Germany, for one year. Mr. Weare 
was originally a democrat and became a republican when that party 
was organized. He had attended more county and state conventions 
than any other person perhaps in Iowa up to the time of his death, 
and for more than fifty years was personally acquainted with all the 
public men of the State. B. lz W. 


CHAPMAN A. MARSHALL was born in Dublin, Ireland, Jan. 11, 1838; 
he aied in Creseo, Iowa, June 27, 1906. His father was a lieutenant- 
general in the English army. Aftcr receiving his education, he was 
apprenticed in the Merchant Marine service of England, and spent 
four years on a sailing vessel, sailing three times around the world. 
In 1857 he came to the United States and in 1858 settled in Howard 
county, Iowa. He engaged in the mercantile business in Vernon Springs 
and later in Cresco. In 1871 he was ordained to the ministry of the 
Congregational church. He held pastorates in Burr Oak, Postville, 
New Hampton, Nashua, Clinton, and McGregor. In 1900 he retired 
from the active ministry and returned to Cresco. He represented the 
44th senatorial district, consisting of Bremer, Chickasaw and Howard 
counties, in the 19th and 20th General Assemblies. 


Lawson DANIELS died in Cedar Rapids, June 17, 1906, at the age 
of seventy-nine years. Deceased was born in North Brookfield, Mass., 
and came to Marion in the fall of 1848, to which place the older 
brothers had removed a few years earlier. The firm of Lawson Duniels 
& Co. did the largest business in this part of the country for many 
years. Mr. Daniels married his brother’s widow in 1883, who survives 
him. For many years prior to his death, Mr. Daniels was one of the 
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officers of the Cedar Rapids Savings Bank, an institution to which he 
devoted much of his time and attention. By the death of Mr. Daniels 
the last member of a family which began business in Marion and 


Cedar Rapids in the early forties has been removed. 
B. L. W. 


GrorGe WELLS was born in Newington, Conn., May 14, 1821; he 
died at his home near Wellsburg, Grundy county, Iowa, Aug. 2, 1906. 
He came to Iowa in 1855 and invested heavily in lands, realizing how 
values would inerease. At one time he owned about 9,000 acres in 
Grundy county, and he left an immense fortune at the time of his 
death. He took an active interest in the first railroad built in that 
county and the village of Wellsburg was named for him. He repre-. 
sented Grundy county in the 17th General Assembly. 


E. G. Perrotr was born in Northport, N. Y., Sept. 4, 1832; he died 
in Emergency Hospital, Los Angeles, Cal., April 17, 1906. He received 
his schooling in New York City. At the age of 11 he went to sea and 
remained for three years. From 15 until the age of 40 he was engaged 
in ship-building, helping to build the boat ‘‘America’’ that won the 
first cup in the International Yacht Race. After locating in Iowa he 
engaged for a time in farming. He was a member of the 26th General 


- 


Assembly and was re-elected to the 27th. 


Witt1Am D. MiILus was born in Medina county, Ohio, in 1838; he 
died in Chicago in July,1906. Throughout the civil war he served in 
Company I, 12th Illinois Infantry; in 1862 he was promoted to the 
captaincy. From 1865 to 1897 he resided in Marshall county, Iowa. 
He served one term as sheriff. He represented Marshall county in 
the 16th General Assembly, and was a member of the senate in the 
22d and 23d General Assemblies. 


Witt1am F. PowELu was born in Kent county, Delaware, in 1849; 
his lifeless body was found near Panora, Kansas, June 24, 1906. More 
than thirty years of his life were spent in Indianola, Iowa, where he 
settled in 1871. In 1873 he graduated from Simpson College; he was 
admitted to the bar in 1875, and elected mayor in 1876. He repre- 
sented Warren county in the 19th General Assembly. 


JOHN CLARK was born in Oxford, Mass., Dec. 9, 1817; he died in 
Albia, Iowa, Aug. 2, 1906. In 1841 he removed to Iowa, and in 1843 
settled in Kishkekosh, now Monroe county, where he afterward resided. 
He was elected the first sheriff of the county in 1845, and for many 
years filled the office of county supervisor. He represented Monroe 
county in the 10th General Assembly. 


